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The Literary Week. 


Mr. STEPHEN Puitiips has just revised the final proofs 
of his “ Ulysses,” which will be published in book form by 
Mr. John Lane a few days after its production at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on February 1. 

D’Annuwnzio’s “ Francesca da Rimini” has been drawing 
enormous houses in Italy, in spite of the adverse criticism 
of the first representation. At Naples and Florence it was 
impossible to procure a seat on the day of performance. 
On tke second representation at Florence the author was 
called before the curtain four times at the close of the 
third act. To the February number of the Fortnightly 
Mr. Arthur Symons will contribute an article on “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” containing translations in the original 
metre of detached scenes. 





Mr. Fisner Unwin has arranged for a new series of 
novels, to be called “The First Novel Library.” Mr. 
Fisher Unwin informs us that he “ will require a book to 
reach a certain level of excellence” to be included in this 
series, and that no author will be admitted without “the 
publisher’s pledge to the public that he has sterling worth.” 
The first writer to be thus honoured is a Mr. Miles Amber. 
The book is called Wistons. 


In a lecture given by Mr. F. H. Trench some years ago 
he related an anecdote that throws light on the earnings of 
the late Mr. Aubrey de Vere as a poet. Mr. Trench said 
that Mr. de Vere and Mr. Justice Wright had once a con- 
versation on earnings in literature and earnings at the Bar. 
“ For my part,” said Mr. de Vere, “I call no man poor who 
can—as I can—double his income at any moment.” 
“How!” asked the Judge. “By laying down my pen,” 
replied the poet. 

Many readers and most writers must sometimes have 
asked themselves on what terms the Queen of Roumania 
supplies the articles and tales she is so often invited to con- 
tribute to various periodicals in Germany, England, and the 
United States. She in all cases expects adequate remunera- 
tion, and the more highly she is paid, the better she is 
pleased. The Royal lady is said to have been delighted by 
the exceptionally large sum she received from a Chicago 
publisher for her volume of fairy tales. Her excellent 
business arrangements have, moreover, the effect of benefit- 
ing the poor of Bucharest, for all Her Majesty gains by her 
pen she distributes in charity. 


We have received from Messrs. Metcalfe & Co., of Cam- 
bridge, a pamphlet by Mr. Lionel Horton-Smith, containing 


a hymn by Macaulay, “an effort of his early childhood,” 
now first published. This is the second verse : 


Some men make Gods of red and blue, 
And rob their Sovereign of his due: 
The good shall go to Heaven. The fell 
Blasts of thy wrath can bear to hell. 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette is responsible for the announce- 
ment that Lord Rosebery has been engaged for some time 
in writing a novel, and that he has re-written his manu- 
script three times. The book, which some say may be 
called The Furrow, may be published in the autumn. 

Sm Wemyss Rew’s Life of William Black is announced 
for the spring. The late editor of Zhe Speaker was an 
intimate friend of Mr. Black’s, and he has had access to a 
large amount of correspondence. There should be much 
interesting material pertaining to the days when William 
Black was a leader-writer on the Daily News. 

We understand that had not the lawsuit between Mr. 
Hall Caine and Messrs. Pearson been settled out of court, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. Rufus Isaacs would have 
appeared for Mr. Hall Caine, and Sir Edward Clarke for 
Messrs. Pearson. Each side pays its own costs, and Mr. 
Hall Caine, who was to have drawn £2,000 for the 
serial rights of his story, receives payment only for what 
has been published. In Household Words, which is now 
edited by Mr. Hall Caine’s son, The Eternal City is 
appearing week by week. To the current number Mr. 
Hall Caine contributes an article called “Forewords,” in 
the course of whick he remarks: 


The Eternal City, like the great book I have referred to, 
David Copperfield, has been publicly insulted by a charge 
of immorality, and in offering my story for its first com- 
plete serial publication in this country to the public of 
Household Words, which Dickens created, I feel justified 
in the belief that there is nothing in my work which 
wrongs the traditions his name established. 


Masor Martin Hume speaks out plainly in a letter to 
the Daily Chronicle on the constitution of the new British 
Academy. We extract two passages : 


The fault, however, which I find in the list is not so 
much the exclusion of this or that deserving scholar, 
though on this point much hereafter will have to be said, 
as the continuation of the old and utterly baseless tradi- 
tion that all culture and literary learning must of neces- 
sity be sought in the ranks of university professors. The 
national academies, which do so much in other lands to 
secure the proper recognition of literature, cast their nets 
widely, and gather into the area of their choice men of 
letters whose published works in all branches of litera- 
ture have gained the approval of competent critics. The 
fact of. an author’s being an university professor, whilst 
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not militating against him, is certainly nothing in his 
favour. ee 

I am not disputing for a moment that a vast amount of 
excellent, and learned work is constantly being produced 
by some of the professors included in the Academy list, 
though Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Bryce have performed their 
best work since they gave up teaching ; but my contention 
is that, in addition to those mentioned by Mr. Gosse, 
there are several literary men whose names will occur to 
any cultivated reader as having created more worthy pub- 
lished work in the last ten years than three-fourths of the 
professors who crowd the Academy list, and I emphatic- 
ally claim for such working men of letters their fair 
share of the honours and rewards due to literature alone, 
as apart from the profession of oral teaching. 


Tue motive of “ Benjamin Swift's” new novel, Sordon, 
is characteristic of the author. It deals with the problem 
whether it is pardonable to commit the “ merciful crime ” 
of delivering from the burden of existence the man suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease. 


Tus Secretary of State for India has appointed Mr. James 
S. Cotton, for many years editor of the AcapEmy, to carry 
out the revision of the 7mperial Gazetteer of India, de- 
cided on some time ago. Mr. Cotton was the late Sir 
William Hunter's chief assistant in the original compilation 
of the great work he is now to revise and bring up to date. 


Ir is a weak point, and a symptom of weakness, in the 
fiction of to-day that it so seldom adds to our permanent 
mental stock of characters. Few, indeed, are the allusions 
in essays and leading articles to characters out of the 
immense mass of current fiction. Novels come and go, 
and take their characters with them. It must have been 
gratifying to Mr. Anstey to see in a ail» News literary 
leader of a few days ago a casual mention of old Mr. 
Lightowler in his story The Giant's Robe. Such resurrec- 
tions are honey to an author. The /’all Mall Magazine, 
we see, has been asking a number of novelists to answer 
the following question : “ Which are the greatest characters, 
not in the works of one novelist, but in those of the 
world’s novelists generally?” A few of the replies are as 


follows : 
Mrs. Craigie ............ Don Quizrote. 
Mr. Zangwill ............ Don Quirote. 


Clarissa Harlowe. 
Colonel Newcome. 


Miss Braddon 
Ian Maclaren............ 


Mr. W. E. Norris ...... Tito Melema. 
Mr. Rider Haggard ... Romola. 
i a” eer John Inglesant. 


David Elginbrod. 

Don Quirote.—Sidney Carton. 
— Diana Vernon. — Lorna 
Doone. 


Miss Edna Lyall ...... 
Mr. Hall Caine ......... 


Tue Daily News article referred to above deals with a 
question propounded in the current Author: “How far is 
the writer of fiction entitled to make use of real people for 
his work ?”’ So far, obviously, as discretion and good taste 
will permit ; and of this the author had best be the only 
and the timely judge. Else he may rouse in the bosom 
of « friend a feeling like that which possessed Thackeray's 
friend Andrew Arcedeckne, who was the original of Harry 
Foker. Arcedeckne did not go to law about it. “He bided 
his time, like Prosper le Gai, and it arrived on the night 
of Thackeray's first lecture on the English humorists. 
Arcedeckne met -him at the Cider Cellars, surrounded by a 
crowd congratulating him on his brilliant success. ‘How 
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are you, Thack?’ cried Arcedeckne. ‘I was at your show 
to-day at Willis’s. What a lot of swells you had there— 
yes! But I thought it was dull—devilish dull! I'll tell 
you what it is, Thack, you want a piano.’ ” 


Tue large provincial town, as a field for novelists, has 
been too little considered. Rural England has been culti- 
vated by novelists like a garden, and there is hardly a 
county which has not inspired novels. But cities like Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, and Bristol are 
surely worth study. Human nature is the same in all, but 
its colouring and the minor directions imparted to it differ. 
Why do not these motives tempt novelists when the 
novelist’s eye is for ever roving in search of freshness. We 
do not make the suggestion in the interests of the highest 
fiction, but somé publisher might do well to produce a 
series of twelve novels, each of which would be laid in an 
English city or town of the provinces, and be the work of a 
writer native to, or closely acquainted with, the locality. 
We are reminded of such possibilities by receiving from 
Messrs. Newnes a sixpenny edition of Mrs. G. Linnzeus 
Banks’ The Manchester Man, once a widely-read story. As 
a picture of Manchester, it is, of course, obsolete. Even 
in 1876, the year of its publication, Mrs. Banks remarked 
that little of the Manchester she had depicted remained 
intact. Nor is the Manchester of Mary Sarton more 
modern. Many large towns appear to have no novelists at 
ali, except historical novelists. | Where is the novel of 
modern Birmingham? Or of Newcastle-on-Tyne? Both 
these cities have a life all their own, and Liverpool offers 
great possibilities to the unarrived novelist. 


Wuuz Mr. George Gissing is reducing Forster’s Life 
of Dickens to a size suitable to modern minds and pockets, 
an American firm of publishers is endeavouring to bring 
Dickens’s works within the reach of millionaires. To do 
this they begin by naming 130,000 dollars as the price 
of their set, and limiting the edition to fifteen sets. Each 
set will contain 130 volumes, so that the cost will be 
1,000 dollars per volume. We understand from the New 
York Zimes Saturday Review, which gives interesting 
particulars of the enterprise, that four sets have already 
been sold. The adventurous publisher is Mr. George D. 
Sproul, of New York. The editor-in-chief is Mr. Frederic 
(;. Kitton, who will write a bibliographical article for each 
novel, and a topographical article for each. Associated 
with him are Messrs. Austin Dobson, Perey Fitzgerald, 
Edmund Gosse, George Gissing, Algernon Swinburne, 
Clement Scott, George Saintsbury, William Michael Ros- 
setti, and others, all of whom have been associated with 
Dickens or his works, and each of whom will write a special 
introduction to some one of the volumes. The only Ameri- 
can in the list is Mr. Bret Harte, who will write the introduc- 
tion to Martin Chuzzlewit. The illustrations, which are 
to be bound separately, will fill seven or eight volumes. 
An entire new set of illustrations will be made for the 
edition by Mr. Harry Furniss, Mr. Gordon Browne, Mr. 
Hugh Thomson, Mr. H. M. Brock, and Mr. H. M. Paget. 
Each is to illustrate the subjects best adapted to his own 
particular style. Besides these original drawings there will 
be included in the edition all illustrations which have been 
drawn for the original editions, and all those of merit 
which have been made for sets of Dickens during the past 
fifty years. 


Ir Dickens ever dreamed that he dwelt in marble halis, 
his dream is coming true. Even in his waking moments 
he was rather fond of dress and glitter, and here he has 
them both in excelsis. The volumes, we are told, are to be 
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about 12 by 10 inches in size, and printed from type on 
the finest Italian parchment. It has been difficult hereto- 
fore to obtain satisfactory results from type on parchment, 
but the new secret process of the University Press in 
Boston, which is doing the work, gives a clear, clean imprint 
which does not affect the life of the parchment. The 
feature of the text, and that which contribute~ most 
largely to the expense of the publication, is the il.umina- 
tion. The chapter headings, the beginnings of paragraphs, 
and many capital letters will be done in water-colour by 
hand, and those which have been done already show a 
skilful adaptation of old models to modern lettering. Those 
who are now engaged in the work of illuminating are Mr. 
Ross Turner, of Boston, and Mr. Nestore Leoni. The num- 
ber of illuminations, together with the fact that the pages 
are printed on only one side, make necessary the splitting 
of many novels into several volumes. For example, 
Pickwick Papers, which fill six volumes. If the combined 
labours of critics, printers, illuminators, and the publisher 
result in giving happiness to fifteen millionaires, we do 
not know that any harm will be done. Indeed, if you can 
consider the enterprise as the establishment of fifteen 
Dickens museums, the enterprise seems almost to deserve 
success. To no more personal enthusiasm are we stirred. 


In the same American paper we find some marvellous 
opinions concerning Smollett accorded the dignity of edi- 
torial type. The writer is so zealously “ topical” as to see 
in the recent reprints of early English novelists the logical 
result of the popularity of Richard Carvel, indicating an 
attempt on the part of publishers to guide the newly- 
awakened appetite of the reading public in the direction of 
those historical novels which Prof. Brander Matthews thinks 
are the most trustworthy—viz., those that were “ a-writing 
while their history was a-making.” But the attempt is 
“ doomed to failure.” It is certain, we are told, that 


the average modern reader, if he takes a volume of 
Smollett out of the library as a “change” from contem- 
porary literature will not be long before returning to his 
Winston Churchill and Mary Johnston. For by this time 
the interest in fiction of the type of Roderick Random is 
scarcely more than antiquarian. A literary specialist, 
preparing a thesis on the development of the English 
novel in the eighteenth century, is, of course, doomed to 
wade through it. There are also a few historical re- 
searchers to whom its fulness of detail respecting the 
status and work of naval surgeons during that period will 
be of value. But if the first test of a living book is that 
it shall be readable, there is not one of these twelve 
volumes that is not as dead as a doornail. The‘r appear- 
ance in booksellers’ windows to-day is an evidence not of 
a revival, but of an exhumation. The dull and dirty 
record of night brawls and intrigues and sharpers’ tricks 
which makes up the staple of picaresque fiction can no 
longer be read for pleasure. Accordingly, the reflection 
that comes most naturally after glancing through a chapter 
of Smollett is one of thankfulness not only that the soc‘al 
conditions therein described have kecome obsolete, but 
also that the taste of readers has been cult:vated to such 
a point that it would now reject such novels as intolerable. 


We think that the probable behaviour of the “average 
modern reader” towards Smollett is correctly indicated, 
but there our endorsement of these opinions ends. Great 
work is great work to the end—beshrew the taste of “the 
average modern reader.” Let him return to his Winston 
Churckill and Mary Johnston, but do not let it be imagined 
that his doing so is a valid slur on Smollett. Even literary 
students may not find time to read Smollett often, but 
when they do make time, they read him not as 
dry-as-dust students of the development of fiction, but 
with enjoyment of Lis masculine characterisations, his 
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unfettered humour, and his grip of human nature. Does 
the “ average modern reader ” lack variety of appetite ; can 
he digest only the literary cookery of his own age? 


Ir appears that in America, as in England, the connec- 
tion between literature and politics is being strengthened. 
Mr. Booth Tarkington, the author of Zhe Gentleman from 
Indiana, is to be a candidate for the Indiana Legis- 
lature, and the newspapers have been discussing the broad 
question whether authors ought to enter that field of 
human activity which surprises by itself. Some of them 
scent danger to the professional politician. The Chicago 
Record-Herald, for instance, has these free remarks: 


The “literary fellers” are taking altogether too lively 
an interest in politics to perm‘t the professional poli- 
tic‘ans to feel at all secure. Here in Chicago, for instance, 
we have the Hon. Ernest McGaffey, poet, holding a 5,000 
dollar a year city job, thus causing some ward politician 
to stand outside hungry and hurt at the public’s in- 
gratitude, and even now it is rumoured that a luminous 
literary star—a great editor, in fact—has a desire to 
occupy the seat held down by the Hon. “ Billy” Mason 
in the United States Senate. Pres:dent Roosevelt is 
himself a literary man, and Mr. Tarkington, in the 
announcement of his candidacy for membership in the 
Indiana legislature, frankly declares that he wishes this 
to be the beginning of a political career which shall land 
him in Congress at least. . . . . We shail watch 
Mr. Tarkington with steadfast interest. If he gets him- 
self elected, it may come to pass that Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich shall some day be Mayor of Boston, and that 
New York will turn from Platt to William Dean Howells 
for political guidance. Mr. Tarkington is undoubtedly 
but one of the signs presaging the breaking of a new 
light. 


‘ 


Tux sum of £27 has been paid this week at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s sale-rooms for the MS. of a sonnet addressed by 
Mary Lamb “To Emma, learning Latin, and Desponding.” 
The MS. is in Charles Lamb’s handwriting, and is dated 
Enfield, August 22, 1827. This sonnet was printed in the 
Atheneum a fortnight ago as probably “ unpublished,” but 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has since pointed out that it appeared in 
Blackwood in Mary Lamb’s lifetime. The sonnet is as 
follows : 


Droop not, dear Emma, dry those falling tears, 
And call up smiles into thy pallid face, 
Pallid and care-worn with ‘hy arduous race. 
In few brief months thou hast done the work of years. 
In new tasks hardest still the first appears. 
A right good Scholar shalt thou one day be, 
And that no distant one ; nay, even She, 
Who now to thee a star far off appears, 
That most rare Latinist, the Northern Maid— 
The language-loving Sarah of the Lake— 
Shall hail thee Sister Linguist. This will make 
Thy friends, who now afford thee careful aid, 
A recompense most rich for all their pains, 
Counting thy acquisitions their best gains. 
Mary Ann Lamn. 
Enfield, 22 Augst. 1827. 


The Emma of the lines was Emma Isola, who lived with 
the Lambs until her marriage, in 1833, to Edward Moxon, 
the publisher. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“ Having read with interest 
your article in your issue of the 11th on ‘The Poetic 
Leg,’ I thought it would not be amiss to remind you of 
this passage in Marlowe's Edward IL. : 


‘Tis not a black coat and a little band, 
A velvet caped cloak, faced before with serge, 
And smelling to a nosegay all the day, 














Or holding of a napkin in your hand, 
Or saying a long grace at table's end, 
Or making low legs to a nobleman. 


Or looking downward with your eyelids close, 
And saying ‘ Truly, ain’t may please your honour,’ 
Can get you any favour with great men.” 


[x our issue of December 21 we printed a review of a 
volume of the Thrush, under the heading “To What 
End!” Mr. T. Mullett Ellis, the editor of the Zhrush, 
sent us a reply, which we thought was quite unnecessarily 
drawn out. In the interest of our readers we declined 
to fill three columns with Mr. Ellis’s defence, but we have 
most freely offered him reasonable space in which to 
contest our reviewer's judgment. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Ellis’s and our own ideas of the space required for an 
“adequate rejoinder” cannot be reconciled, and he now 
requests us to state (we gladly do so) that his reply to 
our article will appear in the February issue of the 
Thrush. We are always willing to allow space to an 
author who wishes to reply to a criticism appearing in the 
Acapemy, but there is a necessary limit to our hospitality. 


Bibliographical. 


Tux death of Mr. Aubrey de Vere has come upon me with 
a sense of personal loss, for, though I did not know him in 
the flesh, he had been a correspondent of mine, and had 
revealed in his letters a very winning individuality. I 
received from him several of his later volumes, such as the 
Medieval Kecords and Sonnets (1898), and it is to him, if I 
remember rightly, that I owe my copy of his /nfant Bridal 
and other Poems (1864 edition), which had previously been 
in the possession of Sir Henry Tayler. It is to him cer- 
tainly that I owe my copy of his father’s Sonnets (1875 
edition), and of his brother's translation of the ‘ Odes of 
Horace (1888). It is to be feared that he will always be 
confused with his father, Sir Aubrey de Vere; and not 
unnaturally, for not only were their names alike (as com- 
monly printed, for the son was christened “ Aubrey 
Thomas ’’), but they both indulged largely in the com- 
position of dramatic poems. So frequently is their 
identity merged that we find the Daily Telegraph of last 
Wednesday attributing the poetical play, “ Mary Tudor,” 
to the son instead of to the father. 

Mr. de Vere last came before the public, I think, in 1898, 
when Messrs. Macmillan published the fifth and sixth 
volumes of the latest edition of his Poetical Works. This had 
been preceded in 1893 by an edition of the works in seven 
volumes, issued by the same publishers. An edition in 
three volumes, published in 1884, bore the imprint of 
Messrs. Kegan Paul. There is no space in this column 
for a complete bibliography of Mr. deVere, but I may note 
that there have been two volumes of selections from his 
work in verse—one brought out in 1894 by Mr. G. E. 
Woodberry, and another issued in 1890 by Mr. John 
Dennis. His /'ssays on Poetry came out in 1887, and two 
years later we had his Fssays Literary and Ethical. A 
thoroughly comprehensive edition of his verse is much to 
be desired, for purposes of reference. For the purposes 
of the every-day reader, Mr. Dennis’s Selections may be 
recommended. They have «a useful expository preface. 
An estimate of Mr. de Vere’s verse will be found in the 
fifth volume of Sir Henry Taylor's Works. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood’s George Washington has certainly 
not been produced to meet “a felt want,” so far as this 
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“The First American” has been 
much exploited in England of recent years. An account 
of Washington, thus entitled, came out here so recently 
as 1900. Two years before that we had a monograph by 


country is concerned. 


H. B. Carrington on Washington the Soldier. This, 
again, had been preceded by The True George Washing- 
ton, by P. L. Ford (1897); The True Story of George 
Washington, by E. 8. Brookes (1895); by Washington: 
A Model in His Library and in His Life (1895); two 
memoirs, by B. T. Johnson and by Elizabeth E. Seelye ; 
a two-volume Life, by H. Cabot Lodge (1889); a Lnfe 
“ studied anew,” by E. E. Hale (1888); and last, but not 
least in popularity, 7he Boyhood and Manhood of 
George Washington, by W. Thayer, which has frequently 
been reprinted during the last two decades. This book 
by Mr. Thayer has been. in great favour, with young 
readers especially. 


The new editor of Household Words is trying a very 
interesting experiment. Side by side with his father’s 
Eternal City he is running as a serial the melodramatic 
romance which its author, Mrs. Archer Clive, called Paul 
Ferroll, but which is now entitled Who Killed Paul 
Ferroll’s Wife? Mr. Hall Caine, jun., shows excellent 
judgment in not reprinting Mrs. Clive’s Why Paul 
Ferroll Killed His Wife, a story greatly inferior to 
Paul Ferroll—published, indeed, a few years later, and 
altogether a mistake in judgment. Paul ferroll came 
out in 1855; the prologue to it, in 1860. Both, it may 
be remembered, were re-issued last year by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. The former has quite an historical interest, 
as being without doubt the first of the “sensational ” 
works which Miss Braddon and others were destined to 
produce so largely. 

The friends and admirers of the late Henry Septimus 
Sutton are endeavouring, apparently, to obtain a Civil 
List pension for his widow. It would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Balfour had previously had any know- 
ledge of Mr. Sutton’s performances as a writer. Our 
First Lord of the Treasury has never made any public 
exhibition of a wide acquaintance with the belles lettres. 
Of Mr. Sutton’s verse some specimens are given in Pal- 
grave’s T'reasury of Sacred Song, but the best available 
presentation of his work and worth is to be found in the 
tenth volume (“Sacred, Moral, and Religious Verse”) of 
The Poets and the Poetry of the Century (a title already 
out of date). Therein Mr. Balfour would discover that 
Sutton’s writings were highly appreciated by Emerson, 
by Miss Rossetti, and by Dr. James Martineau. 

Bibliography is becoming positively fashionable. Here 
is a reprint of the Meditations and Vows, Divine and 
Moral, of Bishop Hall ; and the editor, Mr. Charles Sayle, 
is careful to preface it by a list of its various impressions, 
complete up to the date of the Bishop’s death, and partial 
afterwards. The most recent separate reprint was, seem- 
ingly, that which was included in 1851] in “ Pickering's 
Classics.” “It is curious,” remarks Mr. Sayle, “ that 
Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual, though it devotes four 
columns to the works of Bishop Hall, ignores the existence 
of his Meditations and Vows altogether.” 


Mr. Leslie Stephen’s monograph on Hobbes, in the 
“ English Men of Letters” series, will, of course, be wel- 
come when it arrives. Hobbes was not, however, a man 
of letters in the precise sense of the term, and he figured 
much more naturally in the “Philosophical Classics” of 
Messrs. W. Blackwood, for whom Mr. George Croom 
Robertson wrote a quite adequate biography and exposi- 
tion. Hobbes, I fear, is not very greatly read, except by 
students; but a volume of his Ethics (in Selections) ap- 
peared in 1898, and four years previously came a new 
edition of the Behemoth. ~- 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Decorative Verse. 


The Collected Poems of A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame 
Duclaux). (Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Mapame Ductavux, best known by her maiden name of 
Mary Robinson, has here collected all of her published 
poems which she considers worth preserving. To the 
lovers of present-day poetry she is well known as a true 
poet, with a native lyrical gift, cultivated by a keen 
artistic sense. The work by which she made her name 
had the freshness and joy in song for its own beautiful 
sake which belongs to youth. Her later work is ove:- 
shaded by the pale cast of thought—more subdued, and 
slower in movement. Whether the earlier work be net 
the more individual we shall have to question. It cer- 
tainly makes the more fascinating appeal in its sweet 
feeling, its lyric music, its fine and carefully select dic- 
tion. There is no passion in her poetry, but merely the 
note of pensive weariness common to the minor poets of 
the day. In some this is infused with a tragedy, or per- 
meated with a subtle fragrance of emotion, which re- 
deems it from the reproach of monotonous weakness. So 
much cannot be said of Madame Duclaux. She claims 
that she has always “the least apparent loved the most.” 
But, though to some degree “a poet of one mood in all 
her lays,” it cannot be said of her, as a sister-singer with 
the same note of world-sadness says of herself, that she 
has “ On all fields a flash of silver-grays, And on all seas 
the colours of a dove.” Her poetry is noticeably bright 
and versi-coloured, apart from its sentiment; and if a 
lover of the unobvious (which is the trait of modern cul- 
ture), she has no tendency towards cloistral and reticent 
hues or things. But, though coloured verse, it is not rich 
verse: it has not sufficient substance for that; it has not 
closeness, force, or power of imagery. As a whole, there 
is more fancy than imagination; but the fancy does not 
display itself in imagery. Perhaps one might call it deco- 
rative verse. To borrow another metaphor from paint- 
ing, Madame Duclaux inclines rather to colours than 
values, while her sense of form and symmetry is 
trained and delicate. She has a genuine gift of metrical 
melody (as distinct from harmony, that larger power 
which few women, and not very many men, possess) ; and 
within its range and kind her music is generally sweet, 
fluent, and spontaneous. She has a finished technique 
and diction, entirely adequate to what she attempts; her 
taste is admirable; and on the external side of art it is 
seldom possible to find fault with her. 

This, however, is to speak of Madame Duclaux at large, 
and at her most typical. When one comes to consider 
her in detail, it needs much extension and many excep- 
tions. Though her central mood be that of pensive 
weariness, and though this constantly recurs, she touches 
incidentally more than one mood of humanity, including 
the strain of sheer gladness. Poems, too, there are in 
which she reaches a deeper and more intimate emotion 
than is her wont. At the head of these we should place 
what we think, on the whole, the finest poem she has 
written, “ The Dead Friend.” Here Madame Duclaux unites 
to her gifts of form and expression a subtlety of feeling 
not surpassed by writers whose province is subtlety. It 
is a beautiful and tender poem : 


I. 

When you were alive, at least, 

There were days I never met you. 
In the study, at the feast, 

By the hearth, I could forget you. 
Moods there were of many days 

When, methinks, I did not mind you. 
Now, oh now, in any place 
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Wheresoe’er I go, I find you! 

You. . . . but how profoundly changed, 
Oh you dear-belov'd dead woman ! 

Made mysterious and estranged, 
All-pervading, superhuman. 

Ah! to meet you as of yore, 
Kind, alert, and quick to laughter ; 

You, the friend I loved Before ; 
Not this tragic friend of After. 


II. 

The house was empty where you came no more ; 
I sat in awe and dread ; 

When, lo! I heard a hand that shook the door ; 
And knew it was the Dead. 

One moment—ah !—the anguish took my side, 
The fainting of the will. 

“God of the living, leave me not!” I cried, 
And all my flesh grew chill. 

One moment ; then I opened wide my heart 


And open flung the door : 
“What matter whence thou comest, what thou 
art ?— 
Come to me!” , . . Nevermore. 
III. 


They lie at peace, the darkness fills 
The hollow of their empty gaze. 
The dust falls in their ears and stills 
The echo of our fruitless days ; 
The earth takes back their baser part ; 
The brain no longer bounds the dream ; 
The broken vial of the heart 
Lets out its passion in a stream. 
And in this silence that they have, 
One inner vision grows more bright : 
The Dead remember in the grave 
As I remember here to-night. 


In this otherwise perfect poem Madame Duclaux’s judg- 
ment has for once erred, by the inclusion of the third sec- 
tion. Good though its lines be, taken by themselves, 
they come as an anti-climax after the climactic emotion 
of the stanza which concludes the second section. This 
third section, indeed, is so intrusiye that we might sus- 
pect it for an unlucky after-thought did we not know it to 
be such. “ The Dead Friend ” appeared first in the Vational 
Observer, under Mr. Henley’s régime; and readers who 
there admired it will remember that it ended, as art ob- 
viously demands it should end, with the second section. 
Not often does such a good artist as Madame Duclaux so 
weaken a poem as she has weakened tunis. 

Nowhere else, we think, does she touch poignancy ; 
but such a poem as “ Love Without Wings,” for example, ‘s 
as tender in emotion, verging towards passion, as it is 
charming in form. Tenderness is a frequent note in 
these poems, but it is not so often that 1c goes deep. The 
predominant character in the first half (roughly speak- 
ing) of this book is that decorative quality which we 
have already noted. It is in this kind, with exceptions 
such as those already instanced, that Madame Duclaux 
seems to us to do her best and most individual work. 
That decorative instinct carries her naturally towards 
models in which form is predominant as an end in itself. 
One sees her to have studied old French, as she reveals 
herself to have studied old Italian, exemplars. Unless 
you have the love for form in itself, you will not relish to 
the full some of her most accomplished work. It is 
patent in poems which are traditionally English in their 
metrical arrangement. It is visible in such a snatch as 
this: 

Last night I met my own true love 
Walking in Paradise ; 

A halo shone above his hair, 
A glory in his eyes. 

We sat and sang in alleys green, 
And heard the angels play ; 

Believe me, this was true last night, 
Though it is false to-day. 
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It could not be a line longer, and there is not a word 
wrong, or too much. You have the same touch, with 
more elaborate melody, in “ Going South” : 


A little grey swallow, 

I fled to the vales 

Of the nightingales 
And the haunts of Apollo. 


Behind me lie the sheer white cliffs, the hollow 
Green waves that break at home, the northern gales, 
The oaks above the homestead in the vales, 

For all my home is far, and cannot follow. 


O nightingale voices! 
O lemons in flower! 
O branches of laurel! 


You all are here, but ah! not here my choice is: 
Fain would I pluck one pink-veined bloom of sorrel, 
Or watch the wrens build in our hazel bower. 


That, in its kind, is admirable for delicate symmetry and 
finished grace of expregsion.. In another mood is the 
“Springs of Fontana,” with its spontaneously weliing 
melody and full joy of Nature. The world-sadness, which 
we have said is dominant in much of these poems, is not 
easy to exemplify by a poem at once brief and of repre- 
sentative quality. ‘But “ A Pastoral” perhaps does so in a 
minor way : 


It was Whit-Sunday yesterday, 

The neighbours met at church to pray ; 
But I remembered it was May, 

And went a-wandering far away. 


I rested on a shady lawn, 

Behind I heard green branches torn, 

And through the gap there looked a Faun, 
Green ivy hung from either horn. 


We built ourselves a flowery house 

With roof and walls of tangled boughs, 

But whilst we sat and made carouse 

The church-bells drowned our songs and vows. 


The light died out and left the sky, 
We sighed and rose and said good-bye. 
We had forgotten, He and I, 

That he was dead, that I must die. 


Other of these earlier poems are of the descriptive kind, 
and in them Madame Duclaux’s touch is excellent, crisp, 
and full of colour. They are, unhappily, too long to 
quote. In the later portion of the book there is a steadily 
increasing tendency to the thoughtful and reflective. It 
is a natural development, but attracts us less. The 
thought is always well expressed, but it seems io 
us rather the echo of a school of thought than inborn and 
original. The gravities of such meditation seem made 
for an austerer muse than Madame Duclaux’s, and we 
rather grudge it to them. “The Idea,” for instance, 1s cer- 
tainly good; but we have heard these pan..eisms before, 
and at least as well exnressed. Yet from the earlier 
poems we may quote a sonnet in this class which is really 
fine : 


God sent a poet to reform His earth. 

But when he came and found it cold and poor, 
Harsh and unlovely, where each prosperous boor 
Held poets light for all their heavenly birth, 

He thought—Myself can make one better worth 
The liv:ng in than this—full of old lore, 

Musie and light and love, where Saints adore 
And Angels, all within mine own soul's girth. 


But when at last he came to die, his soul 

Saw earth (flying past to Heaven) with new love, 
And all the unused passion in him cried: 

O God, your Heaven I know and weary of ; 

Give me this world to work in and make whole. 
God spoke: Therein thou, fool, hast lived and died ! 
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This transition to the reflective character is shown even 
by the metre of the later poems. The lavishly varied 
cantabile measures of the earlier part lapse in favour of 
more regular and solid metres. But there is another 
section of her work which claims notice, and which she 
has (with good judgment) placed apart from the rest at 
the end of the book. We mean her ballad exercises ; 
some modern and romantic, some modern and realistic, 
others on the archaic model. In all she shows herself an 
exceedingly skilled and artistic narrator: the archaic 
examples catch the forms, the diction, and, above all, the 
simplicity of the old ballad with great success. Of the 
modern ones, a good specimen is “ Sir Eldric ”—a strikiag 
tale, perfectly told. But, after all, the ballads Jack the 
spontaneity, the impulse and individuality of the lyric 
work. It is to this we return as her characteristic poetry, 
and among this to the earlier portion in which, as we 
have said, she seems to us to have accomplished her most 
felicitous work. Its varied form and the length of many 
of the finest poems have (we are sensible) prevented us 
from giving an adequate presentation of it. But all who 
care for genuinely lyric, artistic, and sincere verse will 
keep a place on their shelves for a volume which amply 
deserves it—a volume which has the distinguished mcri: 
of containing nothing cheap. 


Cold, Clear-headed Caroline. 


Caroline the Illustrious, Queen-Consort of George II. 
By W. H. Wilkins. 2 vols. (Longmans. 35s. net.) 


Ture are people for whom Royalty is a passion, and for 
whom any disclosures concerning the private life of kings 
and queens has an unaccountable seduction. Possessed of 
this peculiar curiosity, the study of Caroline and her Court 
will prove of an abounding interest. Without it, there is 
not much for appreciation to feed upon. Both the charac- 
ter and the life are embedded in an incurable tediousness. 
From the time of her marriage to the Prince of Wales until 
the end all suggestion of charm is absent from the mono- 
tonous drama. Until the death of George I. Caroline and 
her husband were engaged in one long, envenomed struggle 
against him for English popularity—a struggle even more 
offensive in its methods than in its nature. And in this 
cunning antagonism Caroline played her part with a con- 
summate sense of the usual preferences of the populace. 
After their own accession the whole unworthy and un- 
pleasant story recommenced over again between them and 
their own son, Frederick, newly Prince of Wales, a story in 
which the bitterness of feeling and the vulgarity of be- 
haviour were once more pretty equal on both sides. 
Concerning George II. any comment is superfluous. All 


‘four Georges have already been drawn with such absolute 


clarity of outline that nothing can add much to the force of 
the impression given. But so far the wife of George II. 
was perhaps the most undivulged personality of the whole 
four reigns. To know her is to gain nothing in redeeming 
fascination of temperament. She falls easily into the 
general unattractiveness of the picture, and compels sym- 
pathy very little more than her husband. Certainly she 
was clever—in a certain direction an extremely clever 
woman—with a shrewd, practical grasp of fairly entangled 
situations. Undeniably she did, in the bands of Walpole, 
a certain amount towards consolidating the Hanoverian 
dynasty, but she lacked absolutely any delicate or spiritual 
charm with which to relieve the impenetrable materialism 
of her Court and its outlook. Even her virtue wears more 
the air of a certain cold sense of advisability than a moral 
fineness of disposition. As a mother she was wanting in 
tenderness, and as Queen her supreme desires were power 
and money, though the first, at any rate, she had too much 
penetration to abuse. That the Hanoverian dynasty sat 
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as yet upon a somewhat insecure throne was one important 
fact she never lost sight of in her share of political actions. 

As a wife lies her principal opportunity to interest the 
general reader, and as a wife she still remains mildly in- 
teresting, for to the end of life she wore the semblance of 
extreme affection for the husband whom, with Walpole, it 
was an open secret she contemptuously controlled and 
managed—the husband from whose coarse ill-humour she 
not only suffered such personal indignities, but whom, with 
her shrewdness of vision, she must have understood so com- 
pletely and bitterly. Given the type of woman—cold, 
clear-headed, intelligent—and the type of man she had 4s 
companion, it is difficult to accept the outward pose as 
genuine. At the same time, regardless of everything—and 
there was a good deal—her deportment remained one cf 
unbroken affection until her death ; and the question as to 
whether this was a sincere if unaccountable affection, or 
a superb piece of diplomacy, remains a doubtful point to 
decide. As regards her management of the King, the fol- 
lowing specimen of popular verse conveys a tair idea of the 
extent to which it was known in the country : 


You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill all be in vain ; 
We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign— 

You gevern no more than Don Phillip of Spain. 

Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 
Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you. 


While how completely she was identified with Walpole and 
his Government was shown clearly enough after the forced 
abandonment of the famous Excise Bill, when, in the extra- 
ordinary jubilations that followed, an effigy of Walpole and 
of a fat woman, representing the Queen, were burnt to- 
gether at Charing Cross, to the howls and execrations of 
the surrounding populace. For the rest, it was a period 
taken up with intrigues, scandals, plots and counterplots, 
while the nation was divided by the constant possibility of 
replacing the unpopular Hanoverians by the attractive but 
dangerous dynasty of the Stuarts. Corruption was ram- 
pant, and the spirituality of England had seldom been at a 
lower ebb. Politically, it is true, George II.’s reign teemed 
with interesting developments, but Mr. Wilkins’s two 
volumes deal essentially with Caroline and her Court, and 
neither possessed to any appreciable extent the quality of 
fascination. That the Queen aimed, on the whole, for the 
public good is, however, incontestable, and, though by 
temperament cold, she was not unfeeling. She made sin- 
cere efforts during one of the King’s absences abroad to 
reform the prison system, then in a deplorable condition, 
and, though Walpole refused to do anything in the matter 
—as an immense trouble for no political or. personal gain— 
she did at least cause an inquiry to be instituted, and a 
more rigorous supervision of gaolers to be made the 
rule. 

Her death has an unexpected pathos. A certain dis- 
arming humanness envelops it and the brusque re-awaken- 
ing of the King’s affection, with its characteristically tact- 
less methods of expression. In spite of the customary in- 
fidelities, he had to a certain extent loved this docile- 
mannered wife, whose interests and his own had so long 
been identical, and with whom there existed, on his side at 
any rate, the constant relief—possible so completely with 
no one else—of a frank self-revelation. His stumbling en- 
dearments and frenzied embraces carry this one episode into 
the regions of the simple sincerities. The very futility of 
it all draws their last days together into the atmosphere of 
genuine, realistic drama—the kind of drama so common 
and so permanent it belongs to every class and to every 
generation. And in each incident character emerges, 
pathetically spontaneous and self-consistent. Once, for 
instance, the Queen complained of not being able to sleep, 
the intense pain making her extremely restless. “ How 
the devil should you sleep,” burst out. the King, “ when 
you will never lie still for a moment?” Upon another occa- 
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sion, when, to please him, she lay perfectly motionless, her 
expression proved more than his endurance.could bear, and 
he informed her that she looked “like a calf waiting for 
its throat to be cut.” At the same time, he never tired of 
attending her during the painful if brief period of her final 
illness, babbling endless endearments into her ears, while 
continually pouring food and drink down her throat, in the 
useless endeavour to maintain her strength. His disregard 
of the fact that the unfortunate woman was totally incap- 
able of retaining either is again typical of more than one 
isolated personality and occasion. It was thirty-three years 
later, also, when, at his own death, he left orders that one 
side of the Queen’s and one side of his own coffin should be 
removed, so that in death they might not be divided—a 
sentimentality to which the distance of time between his 
own death and hers gives a certain unexpected dignity. 





An Officer and a Gentleman. 


The Autobiography of Lieut.General Sir Harry Smith. 
Edited, with Supplementary Chapters, by G. C. Moore 
Smith, M.A. 2 Vols. (Murray. 24s. net.) 


Memorials of William Charles Lake, Dean of Durham. 


Edited by his widow, Katharine Lake. (Arnold. 16s.) 


Because of Harrismith and because of Ladysmith, this 
record of Harry Smith, and, incidentally, of his wife, has 
been now produced. That is one good thing gained from 
the South African war; for a more exhilarating book of 
its class, and a better sort of soldier (we bar one act of 
his—the shooting of Dreyfer at Bloemfontein in 1848), 
and a more romantic figure of a soldier’s wife, than those 
now given us we have not met for many a day. Nearly 
a hundred years ago the Whittlesea surgeon’s son became 
2nd lieutenant in a Rifle Battalion that went almost, 
immediately on active service to Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres. He was at Corunna with Sir John Moore, and, 
later on, under Sir Arthur Wellesley (whom Sir Harry 
then, and always, adored), went through long campaigns 
in the Peninsula. “There is no battle, day or night, 
would not willingly react except this,” Sir Harry says, 
looking back at the storm of Badajos. “ Heaps of slain— 
in one spot lay nine officers. We had all been struck.” 
But it was the sequel that most appalled—the “scene of 
horror” when the victorious survivors invested the city. 
“The atrocities committed by our soldiers on the. poor, 
innocent, and defenceless inhabitants no words suffice to 
depict. Civilised man, when let loose, and the bonds of, 
morality are relaxed, is a far greater beast than the 
savage—more fiend-like in every act; and oh, too truly 
did our hitherto noble soldiers disgrace themselves.” Two 
ladies—one the wife of a Spanish officer, and the other 
her sister, aged thirteen—appealed for protection to Sir 
John Kincaid, who tells the tale: 


But yesterday they livéd in affluence, and in a hand- 
some house. To-day they knew not where to lay their 
heads, where to get a change of raiment or a morsel of 
bread. Her house was a wreck ; and, to show the indig- 
nities to which they had been subjected, she pointed to 
where the blood was still trickling down their necks, 
caused by the wrenching of their ear-rings through the 
flesh by the hands of worse than savages, who would not 
take the trouble to unclasp them. 


You perceive at once that these two English officers have 
had their feelings involved; the blatant assumptions that 
pass muster in the er parte narrative suddenly disappear ; 
and one wonders what transformation scene might be 
effected at this moment by the engagement of a British 
general and a Boer lady.. “A being more transcendingly 
lovely I had. never before seen,” says Sir John Kincaid 
of the young Spanish girl who had appealed for protection. 
“To look at her was to love her; and I did love her, but 
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I never told my love, and in the meantime a more impu- 
dent fellow stepped in and won her.” Then we turn to 
the fortunate Sir Harry: 


“T confess myself,” he says, “to be the more impudent 
fellow! Thus, as good may come out of evil, this scene 
of devastation and spoil yielded to me a treasure invalu- 
able; to me, a wild youth, not meriting such reward, 
and, however desirous, never able to express half his 
gratitude to Almighty God. From that day to this (now 
thirty-three years) she has been my guardian angel. She 
has shared with me the dangers and privations or a rest- 
less life in every quarter of the globe. No murmur has 
ever escaped her—bereft of every relative, of every tie 
to her country but the recollection of it, united to a man 
of different, though Christian religion. May we, 
through Christ’s mediation, be still spared to each other 
in this life, and be eternally united in Heaven!” 


The account given by Juana—still a girl-wife—of the 
Battle of Waterloo, and her search for the body of her 
husband (reported killed) makes a memorable contribu- 
tion to the right understanding of that battle; while Sir 
Harry's own additions to the history ought to have been 
given to us, Boer war or no Boer war. Lady Smith, 
shared her husband’s fortunes also during his times of 
service in France, in North America, in the Netherlands, in 
India, and at the Cape, from which (as Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief) he was recalled just fifty years ago. She 
outlived her husband (who died in 1860) for twelve years, 
spent mostly at Hastings and in Cadogan Place. It would 
have been no disillusion to anyone to be told—as we ara 
not told in the /ife-—that the “angel” figure of tha 
young girl, fresh from her convent, disappeared as time 
went on, and that her stoutness, added to the effect of 
her exceedingly small stature, made people at first sight 
smile at the energetic and very Victorian little lady who 
had bewitched and had kept devoted to her through all 
stress of life one of the best and bravest-hearted English- 
men of his time.- Like the Napiers and so many other 
soldiers of the last century, Harry Smith could do nearly 
everything well, including the writing of current history 
in despatches, letters, and diaries. In reading what Sir 
Harry wrote of love and war, we have felt regret, time 
and again—and no greater compliment can we pay the 
book—that R. L. 8S. was not alive to read it. 

The Oxford Movement was to a greater extent than 
any other modern religious development a literary move- 
ment. Everybody who had a hand in the making of it 
wrote about it, about his comrades, about himself—about 
himself especially. There is a kind of egotism in which 
there is nothing ignoble, and if it borders on the dispro- 
portionate, and at times touches the morbid, jit is oftener 
alluringly human. A Newman must, of course, take. the 
responsibility—perhaps no very serious one, when all is 
said—for a Marie Bashkirtseff. What Newman did, so 
did his disciples. The letters and diaries of Keble and 
Pusey are a library; and to these, in Keble’s case, must 
be added verses of personal experience—verses written 
in ink, watered by the tears shed at ordination, and with a 
pen that was wielded as a veritable sword consecrated to 
the warfare with the Powers of Evil. Ward, it is true, kept 
his work impersonal; but Ward was the “Fat Friend ” 
of his set, and there was nothing but laughter to greet 
any attempt of his to be pathetically self-revealing. So 
he laughed, read French novels (shocking to Manning), 
went to the theatre with as much zeal as to chapel, and 
was regarded as a burlesque barbarian by “ yours truly,” 
rather than “ yours always affectionately,” John H. New- 
man, who, by the way, would not even mention Ward’s 
name in the Apologia. The writing tradition was maintained 
by the younger men, Faber, Dalgairns, Mark Pattison, 
the Froudes, Dean Church, and the rest. It were vain to 
count the numbers of histories of the Oxford Movement 
already in our hands; and now Dean Lake's volume of 
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over three hundred large pages of close print is added 
to the list. But the book becomes a good friend at 
once. It has no “revelations” to make, but it is all 
nice in its tone, from the beginning to the end. Dr. 
Lake, as a Rugby boy, worshipped Arnold. When he 
went to Oxford the Newman influence caught hold of 
him. He was a caller, an inquirer, at Littlemore—of 
course, never an inmate. To have become one would 
have been to abandon that moderation, that middling- 
way, which went to the making of the Dean’s career. A 
gentleman—and he was that first and last—avoids ex- 
tremes, avoids demonstrations. Nor did the passing over 
from Arnold’s teaching to that of Newman imply, as it 
would in most minds, a revulsion against Arnold the 
man; and at the end of his life we find Lake lamenting 
that the age of giants is a little on the wane, but con- 
tent with the thought that, to him at least, had once 
been granted the vision of two—Arnold and Newman. 
Nor, later, when Newman left Anglicanism—that beloved 
via media of the Dean’s—had the Dean a nasty word to 
say. On the contrary, at Newman’s death the tribute to 
him from the Dean of Durham was no less than this— 
that he was the founder of modern Anglicanism, and that 
he it was, not Keble, not the nominal Pusey, who had 
transformed the Established Church. The Dean’s own 
soul-history was that of the majority: in him you may 
observe the change that affected the religious life of a 
large section of the nation. In him may also be 
studied the quietude, the silence, of religious transfigura- 
tions. If it is not explained, it is at least unfolded 
and exemplified. With his work in reviving the almost 
moribund University of Durham, and extending its ad- 
vantages to Newcastle, all will sympathise. Some witty 
person once said that he expected that this Lake would 
enlarge into a see—we miss the jest from these very 
grave pages. Perhaps Lake was too little of a partisan— 
the equal friend, for instance, of Dean Stanley and of Lord 
Halifax—to be suited to the lawn-sleeves. He died 
a Dean; a mitre would have been an extremity that ill- 
suited the gentle manner of man he was. Being part of 
“the Movement,” he had to write, and he writes a trifle 
cumbrously, tamely, and tediously. But we would not 
have missed making acquaintance with him in his own, 
now carefully edited Notes, nor: in the Introduction ta 
them contributed by his friend, Canon Rawlinson of 
Canterbury. 


Autobiography in Verse. 


Gabriele Rossetti: A Versified Autobiography. _ Trans- 
lated and Supplemented by William Michael Rossetti. 
(Sands. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Gapriete RosseTtt was in many ways an interesting per- 
sonality; as the father of two of the most honoured 
names in recent English poetry; as an ingenious, if 
hardly judicious, commentator on Dante; as one who 
played his part in those stirring political movements of 
Italy which have always touched the English imagina- 
tion. Even apart from considerations of filial piety, it 
was only natural that Mr. W. M. Rossetti should desire 
to give to the world some biographic memorial of so 
picturesque a figure. We are bound, however, to say 
that the method which he has adopted seems to us an 
extremely unfortunate one. Late in life Gabriele Rossetti 
composed a_ versified autobiography, which his son 
describes as “often ingenious, and even masterly” in 
versification, but as “pitched in a very subdued key, 
with little endeavour after poetic elevauon; though 
there are some passages in a higher strain.” Such a 
document would, of course, afford valuable biographical 
material in competent hands. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has 


chosen, while supplementing it from other sources, to 
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translate it almost wholesale into a blank verse, which, 
as he admits, “makes still less pretension as poetry.” 
The original is not before us; of the translation we can 
only say that it says nothing which could not be as well, 
or better, said in prose, and that it contains many pas- 
sages which are simply grotesque. One example of the 
way in which Mr. Rossetti makes his father ridiculous 
must suffice : 


Accounting precious every instant’s time 

In high conceptions I was all immersed : 
Dante, with Analytic Commentary, 

Was the first outcome of my new pursuits : 
And, spite of all disparagement, the work 
Earns me the sympathy of distinguished men. 
Charles Lyell, having read it, to me wrote, 
Giving clear pledge of unsolicited 
Regard—a Scotchman he, of lofty mind, 

And Allighieri’s signal devotee : 

He on my heart, which honours his deserts, 
Is still impressed, after the unequalled Frere. 


It is a pity; for, as we have said, there is stuff in the life 
itself to awake genuine interest and sympathy. Gabriele 
Rossetti was born at Vasto, and came to Naples shortly 
before the wretched Ferdinand, known as Bomba, was 
driven out by a Bonapartist dynasty. He obtained a 
youthful reputation as a dramatist and poet, and his writ- 
ings are not yet quite forgotten in Italy. In 1815 Bomba 
returned, and began an epoch of oppressive despotism. 
Rossetti took to politics. He became a Carbonaro, and in 
later life claimed for himself the title of “Tyrtaeus of 
Italy.” He joined in the revolutionary movements of 
1820, and, when Austrian troops once more put Bomba 
back upon his throne, found a refuge in the British fleet, 
commanded by Sir Graham Moore. By Moore he was 
taken to Malta, where he obtained the protection and 
friendship of John Hookham Frere. For a time he taught 
literature in the island, but in 1824 he came to London, 
and began his life of exile. He devoted himself to 
literary studies, especially in Dante, and presently be- 
came Professor of Italian in King’s College. His wife 
was the daughter of Gaetano Polidori, who had been 
Secretary to Alfieri. Naturally, his aspirations for the 
freedom and unity of Italy were undying, although he 
never lived to see them realised. But he did not wholly 
share the conceptions of Italy’s future formed by his 
great fellow exile, Mazzini. He was not, says his bio- 
grapher, a Republican by conviction; he never became a 
member of “ Young Jtaly,” and Mazzini’s name does not 
occur in the autobiography. There was, however, some 
intercourse between them, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti is able 
to print in an appendix a dozen letters of no great im- 
portance from Mazzini to his father. 

Rossetti was a devoted student of Dante and of cognate 
literature, but it cannot be said that he made any solid 
contribution to sound methods of interpretation. Not to 
put too fine a point upon it, his scholarship was vitiated 
by an intellectual perversity akin to that which makes 
serious men and women into Baconians or the like. In 
1826-7 he published an “Analytic Comment” on ihe 
Inferno, which was intended to be followed by similar 
treatises on the Purgatorio and Paradiso. The former 
alone was written, and that has never been printed. Of 
the line taken by the author we are told: 


My father, when in Italy, was, of course, very well 
acquainted with Dante’s poem; but he had not. studied 
it with any keenness of scrutiny until he settled in 
London. When he did that, he soon reached the con- 
clusion that the surface of Dante’s Commedia is very 
d‘fferent from its inner core of meaning. At first he 


considered the inner core to be political: the Empire 
and Ghibellinism, as against the Papacy and Guelfism. As 
he progressed his conceptions expanded, and he regarded 
Dante as a member, both in politics and religion, of an 
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occult society having a close relation to what we now 
call Freemasonry ; and he opined that the Commedia 
and other writings of Dante, and also the books of many 
famous authors in various languages and epochs, are of 


similar internal sienificance. 


In 1832, Rossetti returned to the same theme in his 
Lo Spirito. Antipapale che produsse la Riforma, argu- 
ing that his supposed secret society was of not merely an 
anti-papal, but essentially an anti-Christian character. 
These views, which seem to have some affinity with the 
amazing charges of Satanism brought by clerical writers 
against French and Italian Freemasonry, were further 
expanded in J/ Mistero dell’ Amor Platonico del Medio 
Evo, a voluminous work, which Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
describes as “ meandering through thickets of audacious 
thought,” and of which only a small issue appears to have 
been published on the Continent. Finally, in Za Beatrice 
di Dante, Rossetti combined many of his old ideas with 
an argument that Dante’s Beatrice was not a real woman, 
but purely an embodiment of philosophy. Only a small 
portion of this book was finished; the rest formed the 
basis of a work by a M. Aroux, entitled Dante Hérétique, 
Révolutionnaire, et Socialiste. It need hardly be said 
that Ressetti’s critical and historical speculations have 
not met with any great measure of, acceptance. They 
secured the not very valuable adhesion of Isaac Disraeli, 
and Coleridge, not wholly averse to eccentricities of 
thought, seems to have found something in them, “up 
to a certain point.” Modern scholars, one fears, dismiss 
them somewhat briefly as mare’s-nests, and even the non- 
literal interpretation of the personality of Beatrice, 
though arguable, has but few supporters. 

Amongst the miscellaneous matter at the end of the 
present volume are some specimens of Rossetti’s Italian 
poetry and selections from his letters, some of which are 
concerned with his literary researches, while others of a 
more domestic character contain a few- allusions to his 
famous son and daughter. There is a pretty picture of 
“our skittish Christina, with those rosy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, so like her grandmother's, walking all 
alone about the garden, like a little butterfly among the 
flowers.” There are also three very valuable letters of 
Mr. Seymour Kirkup, a disciple of Rossetti’s in matters 
of Dante scholarship, concerning the discovery by him of 
Giotto’s fresco portrait of Dante in the Podesta chapel of 
the Bargello at Florence. It appears that the picture 
was “restored” by one Marini, and, according to’ Mr. 
Kirkup, largely spoilt. He describes it as “ now fifteen 
years older, a mean, pinched expression, and an 
effeminate character, compared to what it was.” But he 
thinks that the alterations have probably been done 
mainly in distemper, and can, therefore, be easily re- 
moved without damaging the fresco. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether this has been attempted, and 
also whether the chalk drawing and the water-colour 
sketch of the portrait, taken by Mr. Kirkup before the 
restoration, and sent as a gift to Rossetti, are still in 
existence. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has not favoured us with 
a note on this subject.. 





The Analogist. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue mind of his day is portrayed by Butler in the Adver- 
tisement of the famous charge delivered upon his elevation 
to the bishopric of Durham : 


“Tt has come, I know not how, to be taken for granted 
by many persons that Christianity is not so much as a 
matter for inquiry; but that it is now at length dis- 
covered to be fictitious. And, accordingly, they treat it, 
as if in the present age this were an agreed point among 
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all people of discernment ; and nothing remained but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as 
it were, by way of reprisals, for its having so long inter- 
rupted the pleasures of the world.” 


The Deism which had usurped its place began shyly to 
show itself in Locke’s attempt to defend Christianity on 
the ground of sheer reasonableness. It was at last felt 
that, the principle of Church authority having been practi- 
cally set aside at the Reformation, unless reason were 
His messenger, surely God had left Himself without 
witness. With Toland, Rationalism began to go consciously 
apart from orthodoxy. The Irish Parliament burnt his 
Christianity Not Mysterious, Convocation condemned it: 
it was impossible to safeguard the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation if once it were granted that no proposi- 
tion can be accepted of which both terms are not within 
man’s intellectual grasp. It was on the point that there 
are no truths above reason that in the Analogy Butler 
joins issue with him. But Mr. Spooner thinks that the 
book that, in both parts of the Analogy, Butler had prin- 
cipally in view was Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the 
Creation, a book which, published six years before the 
Analogy, may be taken as the last word and culminating 
expression of eighteenth century Deism. Tindal contends 
for the existence of a God—wise, good, and immutable. 
His immutable law the conscience of mankind promulgates. 
What room, then, for a revelation? How justify a revela- 
tion if a revelation be asserted that is local, temporal, 
national? How, above all, admit as a revelation a body of 
doctrine and disciplinary enactments which reason cannot 
in every point approve? Butler’s answer it is useless in 
this place to sketch. It is dependent for its effectiveness 
upon the elaborate minutize of its texture, upon the cumula- 
tive impact of converging lines of thought. With what 
judicial equanimity, with what painful exactitude, with 
what conscientious limitations his argument is arrayed, 
they who at any time have made a diligent study of it shall 
not have forgotten, however far out of the track of its 
thought they may have followed in the footsteps of more 
modern guides. 

His truly eighteenth century quality appears in the 
moderation of the claim he makes for the result of some 
imany years of anxious elaboration. He does not dare to 
offer his proof as demonstrative. He claims no more 
than to have established so solid a probability as a prudent 
man may make the basis of action. But if in this he 
showed in himself the most estimable trait of the time, 
in the affairs of daily life his aspirations were on a higher 
plane than his neighbours’. He enjoyed, in succession or 
simultaneously, a long list of preferments, rich some of 
them in money, others, as the bishopric of Bristol, in 
honour ; but from the courtly, mercenary Churchmen of his 
day he stands singularly apart. Replying to a friend’s 
congratulations on his promotion to Durham, he writes 
with simple sincerity : 

“It would be a melancholy thing in the close of life 
to have ne reflections to entertain one’s self with, but 
that one had spent the revenues of the Bishopric of 
Durham in a sumptuous course of living, and enriched 
one’s friends with the promotions of it instead of having 
really set one’s self to do good and promote worthy men ; 
yet this right use of fortune and power is more difficult 
than the majority of even good people think, and re- 
quires a guard upon one’s self, and a strength of mind 
to withstand solicitations, greater (I wish I may not find 
it) than I am master of.” 


Handicapped by feeble health, he none the less spent 
himself generously upon the cause of the poor, the helpless, 
and the child. Who shall say in what measure such devo- 
tion to the brethren enabled him to possess in patience 
that sou! that for his work’s sake he must expose pitilessly 
to the chill of doubt and incredulity?’ He knew nothing 
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of the joys of earth, unless, indeed, that he had something 
of a passion for building and enclosing ; there was in him 
nothing of the ambition of the ecclesiastical place-hunter. 
His main recreation was to read in the ascetic literature of 
a period the furthest possible removed from the temper of 
his own day the heroism of the sons of God. 

Nothing but praise is to be offered to Mr. Spooner for tac 
diligence with which he has arrayed his scanty materials, 
and for the searching analysis and scholarly criticism of his 
work, 


Good of their Kind. 


The Bride's Book. By Mra. E. T. Cook. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 


The Spinster Book. 
6s.) 


THERE are few books of the smaller sort more difficult to 
write without offence than tke volume of advice on love, 
courtship, and marriage. Most books which treat of 
these subjects giggle—some terrible examples have passed 
under our eyes lately; or, if they avoid giggling, they 
become sentimental. Now, people who are in love are 
sentimental, without question; but the people wko pre- 
sume to advise them should keep foothold on the rock of 
common sense. Here we have two books written, quite 
without offence, on the relations of the sexes as marriage- 
able and marrying ; but while Mrs. E. T. Cook takes the 
kindly view that the sexes are made to be happy together, 
Myrtle Reed’s implicit assumption is that woman is the 
captor and man the half-willing quarry. The delight of 
Mrs. Cook’s little work is her deft avoidance of the senti- 
mentality we are always dreading. She is saved by her 
humour. Again and again we see her tumbling; again 
and again, like tke adroit acrobat in the descent from 
trapeze to net, she executes the swift turn, and comes up 
gently and smiling before her audience, which must needs 
applaud.- We are left with the impression that, though 
love is about tke best thing in the world, there are many 
other things worth having. On “ proposals,” for instance, 
one could easily sentimentalise, more easily giggle. Mrs. 
Cook saves herself cleverly. Some proposals are so deli- 
cate as to be almost vague: 


By Myrtle Reed. (Putnam’s Sons. 


A London servant girl of whom I once inquired as to 
how her “young man” proposed, said quietly: ‘Oh, 
he just asked me, might he introduce me to his sister.” 
This was evidently all the proposal she expected. 


The advice given 


“Did 


Mrs. Cook relies not only on herself. 
by Mrs.- Griggs, the occasional help, is luminous. 
I love Griggs the best? Well, no,” she admits : 


“Though sandy ‘air don’t always last sandy,” she 
added, sensibly. “Come to the push,” she concluded, 
“there’s no sayin’ but wot there’s a deal of fool-’ardi- 
ness about first loves.” 


There is Belinda, too, wko publishes advice on household 
management, being herself incompetent; and Miranda, 
whose parentheses are excellent, as she looks over Mrs. 
Cook's shoulder. “Who can play at being in love if 
there be any real love at all in question?” asks the 
author. “ (‘I don’t know about that,’ here put in Miranda, 
looking over me at this juncture; ‘I think J could.’)” 
One seems to know Miranda. Altogether, this book is 
quite the most satisfactory of its kind that has come 
within our notice. It is full of sense salted with humour. 
The salt of Myrtle Reed’s book has a touch of the 
Atlantic in it, for she brings us into a society where young 
men call on young women in parlours, and are fed from 
chafing-dishes. Less genial than Mrs. Cook, she bases 
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her advice on the assumption that the sexes make only 
truces, never a lasting peace. Hence a certain acidity 
mingles with the salt. Of men she writes: 

Deep in his heart a man cherishes the Dorcas ideal. 
The old lingering notions of womanliness are not quite 
dispelled, but in this, as in other things, nothing sickens 
a man of his pet theory like seeing it in operation. 

To girls on the verge of engagement Myrtle Reed gives 
the admonition that “when a girl gives a man furniture 
she usually intends to marry him, but often merely 
succeeds in making things interesting for the girl who 
does it in spite of her.” A scarf-pin is an even more 
dangerous gift: 

Woe to the girl who gives a man a scarf-pin! When 
the bride returns the initial call that scarf-pin adds 
conspicuously to her adornment. The calm appropriation 
makes the giver grind her teeth—and the bride knows it. 

Perkaps we are not all so cunning and cruel in love as 
Myrtle Reed imagines ; but this book will serve as a cor- 
rective to the giggling and languishing of so many 
volumes on the same subject. And one might fill a 
column with quoted epigrams. ‘ 


Mr. Bridges and Metre. 


By Robert Bridges. Classical Metres in 
By William Johnson Stone. (Clarendon 





Milton’s Prosody. 
English Verse. 
Press. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Rosert Brinces’ essay on Milton’s prosody has long 
been recognised by metrical students as a work of standing 
value. It is here reprinted, with the addition of an 
appendix on the lighter triple metres, or stress-rhythms, as 
Mr. Bridges calls them, and the “ English accentual hexa- 
meter.”” Any attempt to examine essays so complex and 
dependant on minutia would be impossible within our 
limits. Regarded as an analysis of the chief licences, or 
departures from typical verse-structure, in Milton, Mr. 
Bridges’ work is excellent for the poetical student, though 
whether it will be of use tu the general reader of poetry is 
another question. ‘“ There are very few persons indeed,” 
he truly says, “who take such a delight in rhythm for 
its own sake, that they can follow with pleasure a learned 
rhythm which is very rich in variety, and the beauty 
of which is its perpetual freedom to obey the sense and 
diction. And some knowledge of the structure 
, is necessary to most persons before they will 
receive them as melodious; and they will accept or reject 
a rhythm to which they are unaccustomed, according as 
they can or cannot perceive, or think they perceive, its struc- 
ture.” But can persons destitute of this native sense for 
numerous metre really be taught to enjoy it, by any 
amount of explanation ? And do they much matter ? 
From the poet’s own standpoint, at least, we fancy not. 
Mr. Bridges’ ambition, however, goes further than the 
analysis of Miltonic prosody. He designs this essay, with 
its appendices, to be at least a basis for a scientific scheme 
of English prosody at large. Even from this standpoint 
it has value: but (in our opinion) it is vitiated by the 
tendency (all but universal with writers on this theme) to 
conform English metre with analogies of. classical 
prosody. Hence an immense intricacy of minute laws and 
rules. If one recognised English prosody as a distinct 
thing, and made a valiant effort (it needs valour) to get 
‘down to its native bed-rock, much of all this would be 
rendered needless. We know but two. writers who have 
done this, the later (though not the profounder) of them 
being Mr. T. C. Oman, in his valuable pamphlet on English 
metre. 
Mr. Stone's essay, appended: to Mr. Bridges’ book, 
is an ‘uncompromising attempt to apply: classic: metres 
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to the English tongue. Both he and Mr. Bridges do good 
service by pointing out the subtle and various nature: of 
English quantity, and the futility of applying to it the 
laws of classic quantity. Since they did not use quantity 
as their metrical basis, English poets were free to recognise 
its numerous shades of weight or lightness; . while the 
classic poets were under the necessity of adopting a 
general and partly artificial law (as our own classical verse 
does with regard to accent). But the adoption of classical 
metre is an illusion, which no poet has compassed or can 
compass. ‘Vere it possible, one may admit Mr. Stone's 
would be the way. It is not possible. There are two chief 
ways. Mr. Stone’s, apparently, is frankly to make 
quantity, not accent, the metrical basis, leaving accent 
independent, as in Latin. This is going the whole length. 
It is impossible, because verse based on quantity, uncoupled 
with accent, the English ear will never recognise as metre 
at all. It is not the method of English speech; 
and our metre is simply speech systematised. The 
other way is to unite accent and quantity; to make 
the accent coincide with the long syllable. Setting 
other considerations aside, this is bad verse, from a 
classic or accentual standpoint. The Latins took 
care that accent should not coincide with quantity. And 
the great English poets take equal care that quantity 
shall not coincide with accent. Their aim is to maintain a 
lovely interplay between accent and quantity, approaching 
and receding from each other in a harmonious dance- 
measure. Never long apart, they are never constantly to- 
gether; but even in their departure they regard cach 
other, and circle back towards their desired union. The law 
of good English verse is, that accent and quantity should be 
lovers, but not wedded. The Latins observed a like prin- 
ciple, with the difference that quantity gave the law to the 
metre; while in English accent takes that masculine 
place, and quantity the female. But that difference marks 
two opposite systems. You cannot make accentual verse 
quantitative by uniting accent with quantity. Nor can 
you make quantitative verse English by uniting quantity 
with accent. The commonest result of these attempts is 
just bad accentual verse. For it is bad verse-—from either 
aspect—when the two elements immovably coalesce. 


Good Material. 
Cavalier and Puritan. By Lady Newdigate-Newdegate. 


(Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus is an interesting book, though its title is misleading. 
For, certainly, as a study of the Cavaliers and Puritans in 
the days of the Stuarts it cannot be said to afford much 
enligktenment. On the other hand, neither is it a com- 
plete or connected life of Sir Richard Newdigate. The 
volume consists, in fact, partly of fragments from the 
diary of Sir Richard, and partly of a miscellaneous col- 
lection of extracts from old MSS., giving odd and discon- 
nected pictures of the times of Charles II. and his two 
SUCCESSOTS. 

As a book it lacks much. It is, in fact, less a book than 
a certain amount of material for a book, divided into 
chapters and put into some sort of sequence and order. 
But among the mass of quoted matter there is much that 
is interesting, and here and’ there little interludes of 
quaint and unaccustomed humour. 

The diary of Sir Richard is among the best things in 
the book. For if kis temper was bad—and by his own 
accounts it could scarcely have been worse—he had an 
irresistible simplicity in recording it. Day after day his 
diary contained statements of the following descrip- 
tion:—July 28: “Was extremely out of Humour.” 
“Was vext as yesterday.” July 30:-“ Was 
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extremely angry at some Disturbance which I met with 
in the house. . Seriously wished myself in another 
World, for life is very troublesome.” August 4: “ Was 
violent angry to-day upon a small occasion.” » And again, 
a little later, though this particular entry has a sound of 
disarming penitence: “ Was cross with my Dear Wife.” 
His diary is not intellectual. It is, in fact, curiously 
barren of wide interests, being given up almost entirely 
to personal and household details. Possibly it is the more 
interesting on that account. Through it we know, for 
instance, that one of Sir Richard’s somewhat quaint means 
of preserving himself from sin (the words ,are his own) 
was to “abstain for three days from eating one grain of 
salt with my meat, which is very insipid, especially roast 
venison, without it.” We are also made acquainted with 
some of his methods for dealing with the “ Disturbances” 
in his domestic arrangements. The following record of 
fines among his servants has comic elements, viewed at 
this distance of time: 
Ri. Knight, for Pride and Slighting, 2s. 6d. 
Betty Air and Sarah Haseldine 2/6 apiece, for going to 
Coton (church) when I ordered them to go to Astley. 


He also kept strict account of these same hirelings’ 
misdemeanours, probably for subsequent fining. The 
following is one of the best: 

Obadiah Keys. Crossness on 4th Nov. At the Church 
carelessness. 

These are two peccadilloes Sir Richard’s diary shows 
him to have succumbed to himself upon occasions ; but 
poor Obadiah was in a very different pair of shoes, and 
could not afford such indulgences of disposition. 

Apparently, rewards were at rare intervals given to the 
deserving, but the following example has a somewhat grim 
humour: 

To Tom Cooper, who worked hard after I broke his 
head, 2s. 6d. 


Among the chapters given over to historical and Court 
events the two best items, perhaps, are a parody by 
Andrew Marvell of a speech made by Charles II. to his 
Parliament, and a newsman’s description of an attempt 
to introduce bull-fighting into England as a new pastime. 

The writer states, first, that there is to be shortly a per- 
formance of the “Spanish way of worrying Bulls with 
men on horseback and on foot, which Pastime they tell 
us will continue for a fortnight.” Later on, when it had 
taken place, he writes: “The Cavalier appeared well 
mounted in a careless posture, with a cloak about him 
and short spear in his hand.” Unfortunately the bull, 
though the writer says he had been “ sufficiently taught,” 
“neglected the Don, who thereupon provoked him several 
times with his spear. The Bull did not yet turn to 
account, and so the Don with his spear gave little satis- 
faction.” As in the end neither Lorse, nor man, nor 
bull were killed, the crowd, “being bereft of their expec- 
tation, as having not mischief enough for their money, 
the rabble grew couraged, and fell upon pulling down the 
scaffold, and having destroyed a great nart of it, carried 
away the Bull, and so tke Show ended.” 

What. was done with so neglectful and «lighting an 
animal the writer does not say. The description suggests, 
however, that not many ladies attended the performance, 
were it only that “the careless posture of the Don” 
excited so little sympathy. 

As regards the two chapters given over to the atrocities 
practised in the form of punishment at that period, they 
are almost too painful to quote from. To read of men 
and women burnt to death is to feel as if life went out 
of one in perusal. The torture of the boot was another 
favourite practice, and so horrible was it to witness that 
Burnet records: 
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The Council in whose presence it is done almost all 
offer to run away. . - The sight.is so dreadful that, 
without an order restraining such a number to stay, the 
board would be forsaken. 


These things are not cheerful literature, but in an 
age of complainful pessimism it is not undesirable to 
dwell upon them in passing. Through the comparison 
not.only might ‘a certain gratitude for the present vaguely 
bestir itself, but a certain “couraged” optimism for the 
development of the future. Certainly it would ‘be bard 
to deny humanity a noble progress up to the present. 


The Reporter as Reformer. 


The Making of an American. By Jacob A. Riis. (Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE is something distinctively American in this book, a 
something which comes out not only in the delight of the 
autobiographer in laying bare his inmost heart after a 
manner which seems almost indelicate to an Englishman— 
except, of course, it be in poetry, and poetry is only make 
believe. It appears, too, even in the title—The Making 
of an American. Transport that title across the Atlantic, 
give it a Paris imprint, and render it, in a translation, say, 
by Mr. Vizetelly, The Making of a Frenchman, At once 
the absurdity strikes. Frenchmen are born, not made. 
But Americans can be made, and are made by the hundred 
thousand a year, and we are liable to forget that fact in 
our admiration for the seed of the Pilgrim Fathers. Year 
by year, day by day, Europe pours its young men west- 
wards. America receives them with a nod and a jerk of 
the thumb towards theatre or store, the Mexican ranche or 
the Wall Street office, the Waldorf-Astoria or the -police 
lodging. It is all one to America. For her national diges- 
tion is still unimpaired, and, except in the case of such 
unwholesome savouries as the Chinese immigrant, she 
assimilates all comers with ease and turns them in due 
course into Americans. No nation on earth has ever had 
so splendid a digestion. 

Now Mr. Riis is an American who was made, not born. 
He had to be digested, and the process was along one: It 
may help the English reader to remind him that Mr. Riis 
is the author of How the Other Half Lives, a work which 
had in New York the vogue and more than the effect of 
Mr. Sims’s How the Poor Live in London. The digestive 
operation is here naively described ; for more than thirty 
years have passed since Mr. Riis landed as a youth in 
America with a dollar or two in his pocket, a little know- 
ledge of carpentering, and no inkling of the existence of 
a Roosevelt destined to go slumming with him and there- 
after to be President of the United States. But the diges- 
tive apparatus of America is equal to anything. He was 
born in Denmark, but emigrated because Elisabeth would 
not marry him. (She afterwards changed her mind, and 
Mr. Riis tells us all about it, and how he felt.) Hardly more 
than a boy, he turned his hand to one thing after another, 
and more than once was on the verge of starvation, When 
the Franco-Prussian War broke out he wanted to get back 
to fight. the Prussians, who had stolen a slice of his nativd 
land ; but the French Consul at New York snubbed him. 
At the twentieth visit young Riis lost his temper, grabbed 
the Consul by the nose, and found himself involved in a 
fight on the wrong side. Then came a period of hawking 
flat-irons, peddling copies of Hard Times, or patent exten- 
sion tables. Once he bought a horse at an auction for 
nineteen dollars. But he couldn’t ride, and anyway he 
couldn’t ride about and sell flat-irons, and he had only six 
dollars left: wherewith to feed himself and a healthy horse. 
So he sold the animal at a dollar loss, and when starvation 
stared him in the face found a job as a reporter. 
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' The most’ interesting part of this ‘book is concerned 
with the ways of American journalism, and the career of 
the writer as a journalist. In his early days Mr. Riis 
managed to buy—cheap—the South Brooklyn News. It 
was a four-page sheet, and he wrote every line himself. 
He was his own editor, reporter, publisher, and advertising 
agent. Every Friday night he went to the printers, 
shouldered the whole edition, slept on the counter with 
the bundle for his pillow, and distributed it in the morning 
to the newsboys. Success could scarcely elude such 
strenuous pursuit. But it kept ahead for some years, and 
it was not until he got a desk at the 7'’ribune office that he 
found his real place in the world. Running one evening 
at top speed from an assignment to “catch the edition ” 
he bowled over the city editor, and this alertness won 
him the post of reporter at Police Headquarters in Mul- 
berry Street. There is no position like this in English 
journalism. It was the duty of the “ boys,” who had their 
office opposite the Police Headquarters, to jump at once, 
on any hint of fire, crime, or tragedy, to investigate and 
write it up. Mr. Riis soon caught the spirit of the thing. 
Witness this extract : 


I see before me, as though it were yesterday, the deso- 
late Wooster Street attic, with wind and rain sweeping 
through the bare room in which lay dying a French 
nobleman of proud and ancient name, the last of his 
house. He was one of my early triumphs, 


We italicise the reporter’s point of view, which, after all, 
is much like the doctor’s view of a “case.” Mr. Riis, it 
must be said, takes with the doctor a human view of his 
calling, as well as a professional. He was “converted” 
during a Methodist revival by Brother Simmons, and 
wanted to take to preaching. “We have preachers 
enough,” said Brother Simmons. “ What the world needs 
is consecrated pens.” And Mr. Riis then and there con- 
secrated his reporter’s pen to the cause of social reform. 
Indeed, he refused editorial functions, being of the opinion 
that reporters gather facts and editors tell lies about 
them, which is a new view of the American newspaper 
men. But Mr. Riis took his reporting very seriously, and 
to him the sensational murder or the society suicide was 
a paragraph in the history of humanity. It was on the 
‘abolition of the slum and the scandalous “ police lodgings ” 
that his pen was mainly concentrated, and in this he was 
helped by President Roosevelt, who came down one day to 
the office, and wrote on the back of his card that he had 
“come to help.” 

There are irritating egotisms in this book ; sentimentali- 
ties that will make the English reader furious ; there is a 
lack of style, freely confessed by the writer, which may 
be excused in one who is made and not born an American. 
But it is a splendid instance of America’s power of diges- 
tion, and an interesting illustration of what can be effected 
by a reporter with a “consecrated pen.” 


A Seventeenth Century Lady. 


Mary Rich, Countess of (1625-1678). By 
Charlotte Fell Smith. 18s. net.) 


On the whole the life of Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 
will probably be considered rather tedious literature. 
Neither the woman nor her diary are quite interesting 
enough to be expanded into so bulky a volume, a great 
proportion of which is taken up with rather dull accounts 
of other people’s births and marriages. As a matter of 
fact the writer has not the literary grasp necessary for a 
difficult subject like this; and, having collected and 
arranged her material, seems to have been unable to do 
anything more with it, The only effusion of life in the 
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volume comes from the Diary of Mary Rich herself, and 
in that and her Autobiography we get a wonderfully 
intimate record of the emotional struggles of an ardent 
puritanism in the seventeenth century. So complete 
is the adaptation of religious feeling to the intellectual 
development of every period that any statements as sincere 
and unstinted as Mary Rich’s upon a past impression of 
God, religious behaviour, and the future life, cannot but 
possess a certain amount of subjective interest. Mary 
Rich, afterwards Countess of Warwick, married for love, 
against the wishes of her father. Subsequently her husband 
suffered years of martyrdom from gout, and, owing to the 
“unregenerate ” irascibility produced by his ailment, she 
lived deeply to lament her early disobediance. Moreover, 
by temperament, the Countess of Warwick was herself by 
no means of a meek disposition, and her Diary is inter- 
minably occupied with the “ Disputes" between them. 
We take two instances out of the multitude : 


My Lord fell into a passion and provoked me to a 
Dispute. 


And again, shortly afterwards : 


I fell into a foolish dispute with my Lord, in which I 
was too earnest and too passionate, and continued to be so 
a good while, but afterwards, before [ went to bed, I was 
much troubled at it, and did beg God's pardoa for my 
wickedness. 


Religion, however, was genuinely the principal aim and 
preoccupation of her existence, and through many years of 
an unselfish and worthy life she struggled unremittingly 
to eschew every thought or action that could endanger a 
final attainment of “the sweet joys and comforts” of 
Heaven. It was an age of sermons, (Charles II. wrote 
gratefully of the family capacity to sleep through them) and 
of extreme contrasts, when the choice seemed to lie practi- 
cally either between an indulgence in too much pleasure or 
in none at all. Confronted by this dilemma Lady 
Warwick, in accordance with her puritanical conception of 
religion, appears, if anything, to have chosen the latter. 
Her days, when circumstances permitted, were largely 
given over to meditations upon spiritual matters, to the 
hearing of sermons and prayers, and tothe earnest exhorting 
of those about her to repentance and godly living. Beautiful 
as her life in some ways was, it is consequently impossible 
not to be a little sorry fer the thee nieces she brought 
up, principally upon daily discourses and sermons, even in 
illness, Lady Warwick believing far more in the efficacy of 
divines brought to pray with the enfevered and fainting 
patient, than in the physical treatment of the body. 

Typical of the religious mood of the period, Mary Rich's 
own prayers were extraordinarily diversified by tears, 
groans, and sighs. .She writes of her husband, “I did 
with very great plenty of tears, groans, and sighs beg his 
conversion.” And always she seems to have regarded 
spiritual petition as painfully inadequate when not 
enforced by audible cries and weeping. At the same time 
she possessed some of the semi-mystic and voluptuous 
exaltation which belongs of right to an earlier era, and 
which mingles rather quaintly with the gloom and severity 
of her puritanical convictions. She had many intervals 
of ardent spiritual well-being, as when she writes : 


My heart was lifted up in the way of God, and I had a 
sweet enjoyment of Him this happy morning for some 
two hours together whilst my Lord slept. 


In another outburst of delight she speaks “of my lovely 
Lord Jesus.” 

The almost heart-broken if grim abasement of the 
Puritan before a wronged and strictly avenging Deity was 
evidently more a surface sentiment -with her thant the 
medizval foundations of her religious conceptions. 















Other New Books. 


The Land of the Blue Gown. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 


(Unwin. 21s. net.) 


Tue Land of the Blue Gown, as the reader would at once 
surmise from the frontispiece, showing the vacant Dragon 
Throne with its splendidly carven screen, is China. In 
her previous book, ZJntimate China, Mrs. Little tried to 
picture the Chinese in and for themselves. Here she 
essays the opposite task of showing us the Chinese people 
in their relation to foreigners, taking as her field the 
period before the rising of 1900, “the picturesqueness 
and the medizeval usages, the drowsy dulness,” the alter- 
nations of anti-foreign disturbance and quietude, the 
apathy of the British Government, out of all which came 
suddenly the terrible and general attack on Europeans. 
Apart from the text, the numerous illustrations are a very 
valuable aid to the mind in picturing this most antithetic 
of all countries to the West; showing, too, the very real 
beauty which exists in a country we are not wont to think 
of as beautiful. In one of the minor illustrations, by the 
way, may be seen a veritable Chinese Punch-and-Judy 
show (or what corresponds to it), amazingly like the 
Western apparatus to be seen at our street-corners. Mrs. 
Little writes in the brightest and liveliest of feminine 
styles, a style in negligé, and has a quick glance for 
everything pretty and pictorial, no less than everything 
characteristic. Here, for instance, is her description of the 
girls of Sze-chuan : 


Sze-chuan seems to be the place for pretty Chinese 
women. There was quite a beauty next to us in the boat 
at Wanhsien, where almost all the women were Nice- 
looking, with rosy cheeks and bright eyes. And another 
day I saw a girl like the Beatrice Cenci hanging over a 
farmhouse wall, though, of course, it was partly the 
white Sze-chuan headcloth that made the likeness, als» 
perhaps the dazed, hopeless, slave-girl expression. As 
a rule, the girls are anything but hopeless here. And 
one moves along to the sound of rippling laughter, as in 
Japan. 


A rosy-cheeked Chinawoman is an undreamed-of notion 
in the West. Yet Mrs. Little says that even the men of 
Sze-chuan “ are uncommonly good-looking,” and very unlike 
“the sleek, yellow Chinaman of the ports.” Certainly one 
page shows a portrait of a surprisingly taking little 
Chinese child, with a quite comely young attendant— 
whether male or female only an expert in Chinese dress 
could decide. This is, in fine, one of the most engaging 
books on China we have read. 


By A. Edmund Snender. 


Two Winters in Norway. 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 


From a somewhat ambiguously couched preface one might 
receive the idea that this book was written from records 
of travel by the author's father. However, it finally ap- 
pears satisfactorily that the volume is Mr. Spender’s own. 
It is mainly oceupied with Norway as a land of sport, the 
author having, indeed, been invited over by the Norse 
Winter Tourist Association to attend their National 
Winter Sports in 1900. It is, accordingly, full of descrip- 
tions of snort, from trotting-matches on the ice to “ ski- 
lobing,” or jumping on snow-shoes. But in his travels 
Mr. Spender glances at all matters of any interest which 
he encountered, not forgetting (of course) Ibsen—of whom 
he gives this pen-portrait : 


Strong but forbidding looks, revealing an immense 
character, kept under by a stern discipline, is the deci- 
-sion formed ‘at: afirst glance. Henrik Ibsen, like his 
rival compatriot, Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, would be marked 
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among a million, and would be put down as a cynic ‘of 
no common degree: the high forehead, surrounded with 
a halo of silver hair ; the lancet-cut eyes, peering with a 
keen, searching glance through his glasses ; the inflexible 
lips, turned downwards at the corners just where his 
bushy whiskers commence to display a force that might 
be somewhat austere and brusque. 


Mr. Spender’s writing is alert and observant, and gives 
a very attractive, if necessarily only a superficial, im- 
pression of Norway. Nor did he confine himself entirely 
to Norway, but penetrated also among the little-known 
Laps. 


With the Ophir Round the Empire. By William Max- 


well. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Tue most important event in the politics of the Empire 
during the past year was undoubtedly the voyage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales round the Empire. Mr. 
William Maxwell was a special correspondent who accom- 
panied the Royal tourists in one of the attendant men-of- 
war, and in this book he gives us a record, not of cere- 
monies but of impressions and incidents, made in the hope 
of interesting rather than instructing those who have felt 
the inspiration of that racial and Imperial pride which has 
come upon the people of Greater Britain in these later 
days. But the tour of the Prince and Princess was note- 
worthy not only for binding the Empire together by a 
common loyalty, but also for the inauguration of another 
equally impalpable means of forging the links of Empire. 
It was at the opening of the voyage that wireless tele- 
graphy showed what it can do to unite men. Let Mr. 
Maxwell speak for himself. “We passed Malta in the 
night, unseen yet not unspoken. From the masthead of 
the St. George rises a slender shaft of wood and metal. 
Below, on the after-bridge, in a glass-screened shelter, are 
two dark boxes, on which an energetic and lively Torpedo- 
Lieutenant, Mr. Trousdale by name, performs mysterious 
rites. You may know when he visits them, for instantly 
there issues from the chamber a series of crackling pro- 
tests, like the grating of steel on a gritty grindstone. 
Thereupon the Lieutenant comes forth, and gives you news 
of De Wet, and water-tube boilers, and quarrels about rail- 
ways in China, as gravely as though he were reading from 
the columns of the morning newspaper, which you have not 
seen for fifteen days. It was no message from 
Mars—only a message from the Juno and her wireless tele- 
graph. Thirty miles from Malta she had called up the 
guardship and asked for news. And an unseen 
hand at a distance of over thirty miles wrote this news.” 
And so by hearts and brains are the links of Empire forged. 


A Report on Canada. By Lord Durham. 


7s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are two ways nowadays of treating subject races. 
One, the old-fashioned method still patronised by the Rus- 
sians, Germans, and French in Poland, Finland, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Algeria, and elsewhere ; the other, that practised 
by England in her possessions overseas. The first crushes 
out laws, languages, and institutions, and forcibly assimi- 
lates the subject race to the overlords. It is the policy of 
the steam roller. The second gives complete freedom to 
the conquered, allows them to be imperium in imperio, 
and trusts to a union of hearts to make the whole fabric 
solid. It is the policy of the feather bed. The first has 
the more lasting ; the second, the more immediate results. 
The introduction of the English method is of comparatively 
recent date, and the credit of its inception is due to the 
first Earl of Durham, who was sent out to Canada in-1838 
to try- and - arrange. some modus vivendi between -the 
Epglish and the French settlers. Upper Canada -was 
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almost purely English ; Lower Canada, which had origin- 
ally been French, had been invaded by English colonists, 
who, though in a minority, were by far the more pushing 
and active section of the colonists. The province naturally 
became the scene of a bitter racial feud, which was inten- 
sified by the fact that the executive was appointed from 
England, and was completely independent and superior 
to the assembly, in which the majority was French. Lord 
Durham was a diplomatist, and the result of his training 
was seen in his solution of the problem. He proposed that 
the two Canadas should be joined by a Legislative Union, 
that the fullest constitutional privileges should be granted 
to the United Legislature, and that the executive should 
be responsible to that Legislature. Lord Durham’s idea 
was that the population would become not only loyal, but 
would present the type of a British people. The arrange- 
ment lasted until 1867, when the Federal Dominion was 
formed, but though Canada is loyal, the French are as 
much a separate people as ever they were, and are likely 
to remain so. Of late a great deal has been said of Lord 
Durham’s settlement by those who have never read his 
Report. This reissue of the text is therefore likely to he 
extremely useful to politicians and students of history. 


The Foundations of American Foreign Policy. - By A. B. 
Hart. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


To Europe the United States of America have always ap- 
peared to be one of those happy regions which, even if 
they have history, have, or had till of late, no foreign policy. 
They are inanew world, and free from the legacy which the 
far-away break-up of the Roman Empire even now entails 
on the peoples of Continental Europe. But no nation, 
however encompassed by the sea, can hope to be free 
from contact with other peoples, nor would it be well that 
it should be so. But it may safely be said that the United 
States have less need of foreign policy than any of the 
Great Powers of Europe, and more time to devote to in- 
ternal affairs.. Still, they have always had points of con- 
tact with the rest of the world, and Prof. A. B. Hart has 
entered upon a most legitimate field of historical research 
in setting them out in the present volume. The book 
does not purport to be a history of American diplomacy ; 
many controversies of great importance are not recorded, 
and many essential principles find no mention. It suffers 
from not being a consecutive work, for it is founded upon 
magazine articles, each one of which is more or less com- 
plete in itself. There are plenty of subjects; the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Cuban Question for over a century, the 
purchase of Louisiana from the French in 1803, the ab- 
sorption of the Spanish Floridas, the adjustment of the 
Maine Boundary, Mexico, and Alaska. We shall hope to 
see Prof. Hart at no distant date fuse these separate 
articles into one historical work, which will give a com- 
plete and succinct account of the foreign relations of the 
United States. It will be a work that will be appreciated 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Some of us are no fit judges of Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan’: 
illustrations to The Pilgrim’s Progress, in Messrs. Newnes’ 
charming Caxton series. We were reared on simple-hearted 
wood-cuts, in which the Devil had a forked tail, and zig-zag 
lightning was frequent. But Mr. Sullivan leaves the Devil 
alone, and in his drawings Christian does not wear the right 
kind of hat. His pictures are accomplished, decorative, 
and, in fact, works of art. As illustrations to Pilgrim’s 
Progress—well, as we say, we are pledged to earlier models, 
and we pass these on to the rising generation for their 
opinion. Ours we reserve. 
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Dickens and Thackeray. They are never. long off our 
table. This week brings us in the Oxford University Press 
edition of Dickens’s works (Chapman and Hall; and 
Frowde), Nicholas Nickleby and David Copperfield. We 
understand that the effective design for the covers of this 
edition is the work of Miss Blanche McManus, the clever 
American lady who recently produced an illustrated Omar 
Khayyam calendar. Miss McManus has now settled in 
London, and has many commissions. Messrs. Macmillan 
give us Zhe Virginians in their set of Thackeray. A better 
one-volume edition of this and Thackeray’s other novels at 
three shillings and sixpence could not be desired. Thack- 
eray’s illustrations are included. 

Two valuable year-books, Willing’s Press Guide and The 
Englishwoman’s Year-Book. In the latter work fifteen 
well-filled pages are devoted to literature. “Let young 
authors recognise that in literature, as well as in commerce, 
this is an age of shoddy, and that it is a crime to add to it,” 
is a piece of robust advice given by Miss Esmé Stuart in an 
article on “ Story-Writing.” 





Fiction. 
The Mating of a Dove. By Mary E. Mann. (Unwin. 6s.) 


AutuoucH Mrs. Mann writes solely of domesticity, she 
does not give you the impression that nothing outside 
domesticity exists for her. The Mating of a Dove is 
similar to her previous books: a love-story or so, mar- 
riages, somewhat more than a hint of tragedy, excellent 
characterisation, plenty of quiet, amiable, sligktly saline 
satire, and good, sound writing. Monica Dove, the pretty, 
wilful, selfish, enchanting daughter of a soldier, marries the 
curate. Amy, her sister, the uncomprehended, strange girl, 
who keeps a goat, chickens, and rabbits, nurses the poor, 
and gets herself into endless scrapes, is left alone, Mrs. 
Dove dying off immediately after Monica’s wedding. The 
curate has a sinister mother, Mrs. Bell, with qualities 
akin to those of Dr. Fell. There is an upright working 
carpenter, who worships Amy afar off, and also a saga- 
cious and shrewd doctor, who indicts selfish Monica for 
neglecting her ‘husband’s lung troubles, and imagines 
himself to be in love with Amy. The whole intrigue 
passes in a village; it is all as ordinary as life itself, and 
yet redeemed by the power of unmistakable art. The 
curate dies, as curates do, and his wife and his mother 
quarrel, as such relatives do. The doctor. makes a 
wrong diagnosis of his own heart, as even doctors do. 
There is nothing in the book of the overwhelming, 
no attempt at the sublime, or even the theatrically 
“big.” But the small, sincere effort is continual, 
never relaxed. The observant and sympathetic eye is 
never shut. The frail, steady, transmuting force of 
imagination never slackens ; the composition is never less 
than deft, concise, and effective. In brief, the book is 
authentic. It is a really good novel, a composition every- 
where governed by a reliable taste and a perfect discre- 
tion. The least satisfactory part of it is the dénowement, 
which has scarcely convinced us ; and we think the pathos 
of the departure to South Africa is, if not rather facile, 
decidedly trite. We do not know of any living writer 
who can produce “domestic fiction” which is at once sq 
austere, truthful, and witty as Mrs. Mann’s, unless it be 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Clearly she was born to the rathep 
difficult and exacting business. Her sense of form, the 
rise and fall of her sentences, and her immaculate gram- 
mar remove her leagues from the slipshod and amateurish 
majority of writing women. We recommend the book tq 
those who are in search, not of excitations, but of a mild, 

diverting, accurate, and sometimes poignant picture of 


‘genteel life in rural scenes, 
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Calumet “ K.” By Merwin-Webster. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


“ Merwin-Wesstsr ” have no time to waste on lengthy for- 
malities, and therefore, though they are two persons, they 
designate themselves in this abbreviatory manner. They 
appear to be specialists in the railroad novel ; their previous 
book is entitled Zhe Short Line War, and Calumet “ K” 
has a good deal of four-line track in it. We like them. 
They are extremely American in their methods—short, 
slangy, straight ; they belong te the “ get there ” school of 
authors, and probably they have not been too proud to 
take a few hints from Mr. Frank Norris. “Calumet ‘K’” 
is the name of a two-million bushel grain elevator which 
had to be built and finished within contract time under a 
penalty of seven hundred and fifty dollars a day. Bannon, 
the hero, was the man who carried out the enterprise in 
face of unspeakable impediments nefariously put in his 
way by wheat-manipulators, to whom the completion of 
that elevator by a certain day meant ruin of their wicked 
schemes. Hilda was the girl stenographer who assisted 
Bannon. The tale is very well done indeed, and Bannon 
is delightful. Bannon’s character may be judged from an 
episode that occurred on an earlier job, when he quarrelled 
with the superintendent. “I didn’t exactly resign either— 
I wired the superintendent to go to hell. It came to the 
same thing.” The excitement of the story is quite genuine ; 
interest is aroused at the beginning, and it does not flag. 
The blemishes are, first that the authors allow Bannon 
to perform miracles, as for instance on page 79 in his 
altercation with the section-boss. “It was a bluff, but 
Bannon knew his man.” Nonsense; the bluff is on the 
part of the authors. And second that Merwin-Webster 
have not kept the deadly sugar of sentimentality out of 
their ingenious brew. Immediately Hilda comes upon the 
scene we know her through and through; we know that 
red hair of “a dark rich colour,” and that slender white 
hand supporting the forehead; we know that she is going 
to do the most un-girlish and un-human feats to help 
Bannon ; and we know that Bannon’s heart is lost for ever. 
Nevertheless, the novel is excellent, and we cheerfully 
admit that we have enjoyed it from start to finish. It is 
“modern romance.” It proves that a grain elevator and 
a railroad, considered as raw material for a breathless 
romantic interest, are quite the equal of wars, thrones, 
and lonely heaths; that an engine is as good as a horse, 
a lever as good as a spur—provided the author has ro- 
mance in him to begin with. We recommend Calumet 
“Kk.” It is not quite high-class literature, but it shows 
that the American novel has enlarged its scope far beyond 
that of the English novel; and there is a considerable 
amount of authentic life in it, too. The illustrations, by 
Harry C. Edwards, really do illustrate the novel. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


LADY GWENDOLINE. By Tuomas Coss. 


Mr. Cobb is always readable, if not very profound. 
Also he is industrious. Seven novels, and three stories 
for children stand under his name. Lady Gwendoline 
was popular and beautiful, and her story runs pleasantly 
through three hundred and fifty and odd pages. But the 
dialogue is sometimes not always very lifelike. This, for 
example: “ Oh, what can you see in me to make you care 
for me so much?” she murmured. “ Everything I prize 
most,” he answered. “ Perfect purity and innocence.. I am 
staggered by the sense of my own unworthiness, and, be- 
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lieve me, I feel all the audacity of asking you to link your 
life with mine.” (Richards, 6s.) 


A Sattor TRamp. By Bart KEnnepyY. 


Adventure in lone districts. “This part of Texas was a 
portion of a tramp highway between New Orleans and 
Galveston. It extended over hundreds of miles. “Sailors 
who had deserted ships passed along it; men who were 
looking for work passed along it; men who were avoiding 
work passed along it. Their guide was the railway—a 
straight, open track running through the great, dark 
swamps of Louisiana, and out over the sunlit prairies of 
Texas.” Mr. Kennedy writes in short, abrupt sentences, 
and has an eye for the picturesque. (Richards. 6s.) 


Princess Puck. By U. L. SmuBerrap. 


A pleasant, carefully-written. story of the domestic type 
by the autkor of The Enchanter, a novel that showed con- 
siderable promise. The characters in Princess Puck are 
many and pleasing; they live in the country, and the 
last paragraph gives a clue to the title: “But the diamond 
buckles came to Kit Harborough’s wife after all, for they 
were given to her on her wedding-day by one who still 
called her ‘Princess Puck, child of the Lord’s consola- 
tion.’” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Jupan Pyrecrort, Puriran. By Harry Linpsay. 


A romance of the Restoration, by the author of 
Methodist Idylls. “The Lord High Protector lay dyiag 
in the palace of Whitehall, and a great awe and forebod- 
ing fell upon the hearts of all leal men and true. During 
those August days my father went about as a man under a 
heavy cloud, and a dreadful suspense hung in the very 
air of the home, as, indeed, it hung in every part of the 
village.” (Chatto. 6s.) . 


A Marrer or SENTIMENT. By Joun Strance WINTER. 


The author of Bootles’ Baby has her public, and that 
public will no doubt enjoy A Matter of Sentiment. It 
opens briskly in that part of California where the men 
wear flannel shirts and moleskin trousers. Meredith and 
Dick Vincent are introduced. Before long the partner- 
ship is severed tragically. “A scream, and then the 
giant hands relaxed their hold, and Meredith tumbled to 
the ground with a sickening thud, and lay there abso- 
lutely motionless.” Vincent comes to England with his 
secret. (White. 6s.) 


Lire Versus Lire. By ALBERT WarpDHAM. 


A novel with a purpose, by an author who js very much 
in earnest, but who is not an adept in the art. of fiction. 
Mr. Wardham’s aim is to make an end of war. He hopes 
to stir publie opinion by this book. It begins with the 
exclamation, “ War! war! war! Oh, this godless, this 
terrible cry of war.” It ends with the text of a charter “ of 
the campaign against the enemy Sin,” who is “to be com- 
bated as he has never been combated.” (Stock.) 


By A. C. Gunter. 


The author of Mr. Barnes of New York is not a stylist, 
but he wins a certain measure of our sympathy by the 
rollicking pleasure he seems to take in the stories he tells. 
This one opens in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and is written in the historic present. Here is a specimen : 
“ A moment later he emits a gasp of astonishment as the 
following card is brought to him: ‘ Mr. Elijah J. Abbott.’ 
Its lettering and style are of the latest fashion, its card- 
board exquisite; it is the work of Tiffany,-and Malatesta 
mutters, Diavolo! Glancing into the front parlour, he 
starts astounded at Deacon Abbott..as a man ef- fashion.” 
(White, 6s.) oi 


DEACON AND ACTRESS. 
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Ir is not easy to see why George Eliot’s failure as an 
essayist should be so complete. Indeed, the word complete 
seems improper the moment it appears on paper. Complete 
it is not, because she had purposeful ideas in abundance. 
But she cannot philosophise gracefully in her own person. 
Through her characters, and in the presence of her charac- 
ters, she is radiantly wise and effective ; but when she sits 
down, alone, to discourse on things in general she becomes 
as awkward and dismal as a caged sphinx. Are there any 
enthusiastic admirers of The Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such? In the routine of a library edition of great beauty 
Messrs. Blackwood have just issued this work under the 
superscription “Vol. 10.” To the title-page Mr. Edmund 
J. Sullivan has prefixed an etched portrait of the author 
in which, by some chance or obscure inevitability, he has 
conveyed the Theophrastian as distinct from the Romolan 
George Eliot. She looks up from her table—quill pen in 
hand and a pile of heavy folios at her side—with an 
expression of unliquefied sagacity that is very consonant 
with the style of these essays. She looks not at yourself 
but into the vast way-worn crowd of which you are an 
indistinguishable unit. A grand but not a genial face. A 
composed but not an engaging nature. 

To put it plainly, the style of the Zmpressions is tene- 
brious.- It has neither the Augustan ease of balance nor 
the Victorian ease of motion ; yet it needs one or the other 
to be tolerable. One illustration will suffice. The essay 
which has suggested this article begins with the following 
sentence : 


One who talks too much, hindering the rest of the com- 
pany from taking their turn, and apparently seeing no 
reason why they should not rather desire to know his 
opinion or experience in relation to all subjects, or at 
least to renounce the discussion of any topic where he can 
make no figure, has never been praised for this industrious 
monopoly of works which others would willingly have 
shared in. 


This sentence answers to the rules ; it will stand all formal 
tests; but, as the opening sentence of an essay, how 
opaque! It neither startles nor ingratiates attention. It 
must have been written at three o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

This is by the way. The salient passages in this essay, 
“The Toe Ready Writer,” do not afflict like that. If they 
want vivacious mastery of their matter, they are clear 
and pregnant. 
George Eliot. gives shadowy embodiment to types of 
character by bestowing on them individual and far-fetched 
names. Her too ready writer, Pepin, has “made for 
himself a necessity of writing (and getting printed) before 
he had considered whether he had the knowledge or belief 
that would furnish eligible matter.” Perhaps he had 
a style frony which it was death to refrain. Anyhow, 
honest Pepin wrote and wrote, and fell into the large dry 
hand of George Elivt, who understands him completely. 
Observe : “He is gradually being condemned to have no 
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genuine impression, no direct consciousness of enjoyment 
or the reverse, from the quality of what is before him: his 
perceptions are continually arranging themselves in forms 
suitable to a printed judgment. In this way he 
is irrevocably losing the faculty of accurate mental ‘vision : 
having bound himself to express judgments which will 
satisfy some other demands than that of veracity, he has 
blunted his perceptions by continual preoccupation. We 
cannot command veracity at will: the power of seeing and 
reporting truly is a form of health that has to be delicately. 
guarded, and, as an ancient Rabbi has solemnly said, ‘ The 
penalty of untruth is untruth.’ But Pepin is only a mild 
example of the fact that incessant writing with a view to 
printing carries internal consequences which have often the 
nature of disease. He has invested his vanity 
(perhaps his hope of income) in his own shallownesses and 
mistakes, and must desire their prosperity. Like the pro- 
fessional prophet, he learns to be glad of the harm that, 
keeps up his credit, and to be sorry for the good that con- 
tradicts him. It is hard enough for any of us, amid the 
changing winds of fortune and the hurly-burly of events, 
to keep quite clear of a gladness which is another's 
calamity ; but one may choose not to enter on a course 
which will turn such gladness into a fixed habit of mind, 
committing ourselves to be continually pleased that others 
should, appear to be wrong in order that we may have the 
air of being right.” 

That last sentence is not without a searching music, and 
the experience of a latter-day critic who reads it must 
endow it with the lucidity of conscience. For, surely, there 
is much here that strikes home to him, with pertinent. 
ricochet in the mind of his reader. That is to say, a great 
deal of the printed literary opinion of to-day is more or 
less Pepinesque. How can it be otherwise? We say more 
or less, and we have no doubt whatever that the “less” 
deserves the emphasis. Still, how can the broad condition 
of things be otherwise? The mass of book reviewing 
is done by a relatively small number of writers, each 
of whom, like Pepin, has made for himself a necessity of 
writing and getting printed. No author, we suppose, 
writes more than six books a year, and only prodigies do 
this. But a reviewer may pronounce judgment on six 
books a week, and be no prodigy. This may sound in- 
credible and immoral, but of course it is neither. The 
general practice of a profession is doubtless always capable 
of improvement ; but, doubtless, also, it is the best that is 
possible at the moment. 

In short, book-reviewing is done under conditions to 
which some regard should be paid whenever the position 
and performances of that still vague personage the “ critic ” 
are to be considered. In theory it would be well, no doubt, 
if every book chosen for review could be sent to an expert 
on the subject with which it deals, with a request that he 
should take his time to do the required article. But in a 
great number of cases this method is impossible, or would 
lead to unhappy results. The expert is not necessarily im- 
partial ; frequently he is the reverse. He may be learned 
without possessing literary faculty ; yet reviews must have 
charm as well as weight. He may be, and probably is, 
unable to review quickly ; but quick reviewing is necessi- 
tated by quick publishing. In short, the ready writer with 
a fair equipment of knowledge and the literary touch is 
produced by Nature to meet the need. If he has not 
the expert’s thoroughness, neither has he his pro- 
lixity. His sense of proportion is necessarily 1:0re de- 
veloped, because he is in touch with the conditions and 
varieties of criticism. Nor is this all. The kind of criti- 
cism which is most needed to-day is determined by the 
literary circumstances about us. We are in a hurly-burly. 
Books are written and published at express speed, 
and’ at express speed they must be accounted for by the 
reviewer, who, whether he like it or not, finds himself 
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becoming the swift interpreter of a voluminous and inc2s- 
sant stream of utterance. In an article on “ The Contem- 
porary Critic” in the Monthly Review Mr. Edward 
Garnett sketched the present state of the literary world 
admirably, thus: “Is not the crowd trying to get into 
the wkole house of modern literature, and find out its life 
there, and is there not to-day such a noise and confusion, 
such a banging of doors and opening of windows that the 
house is rendered temporarily uninhabitable to the ‘fine 
spirit’? And are not the most ‘popular’ writers very, 
very insignificant as creators, but very plainly significant 
as the instructors, the overseers, the spokesmen of the 
community’s ignorance!” This hurly-burly imposes on 
the critic certain duties to writers which are in it, but not 
of it, which it is Mr. Garnett’s chief business to point 
out. But it also explains and excuses a great deal of 
critical work which, in the very necessity of the case, 
accepts the hurly-burly and serves it. 

The critic, in a word, cannot be always on his high 
horse. He cannot always retire with a book into 
his study, and take book after book down from his 
shelves for his better equipment. He has to deal 
summarily with scores of books, and the simple fact 
is that he learns to do this with large measures of tact 
and justice. His editor’s known wants, his paper’s relation 
to its readers, the time of going to press, the quantity of 
books in supply at the moment, and the rate of his re- 
muneration are only a few of the factors in the making up 
of his mind as to what he must do and how he must do it. 
Grant that the mass of criticism must be done by the ready 
reviewer, and the question of payment has just the same 
importance as it has in any other walk of life. Sooner or 
later the youngest and most single-hearted reviewer comes 
to take a business view of his work, and to measure out his 
time. We know of one reviewer of great ability who sets 
a price per hour on his time, and reviews by stop-watch. 
An author gets from him precisely the attention he is 
paid to bestow. When he feels bound to make an excep- 
tion there is great profit to that author. His method is 
adopted with less precision and frankness by all busy re- 
viewers, and it is justified. The great mass of current fic- 
tion, for example, calls for no more zealous treatment than 
this, and if it did it could not obtain it. It must be judged 
by its own abounding and legible standards, and that is fre- 
quently accomplished in twenty minutes. One cannot call 
the masters from their seats of asphodel to settle the claims 
of the ordinary novelist’s last novel or the ordinary amateur 
poet’s last poems. The reviewer's danger is that he will 
sometimes neglect to do this when it were a fitting compii- 
ment. As Mr. Garnett puts it: “If the critic fails to detect 
in the deluge of his day the spirits that, being finely crea- 
tive, open new windows for our consciousness, if he confuses 
what is significant with what gives us a mere face valu, he 
fails.” He does indeed, and when that blindness strikes 
him, and he has found it ovt too late, his conscience gives 
him trouble. He sees then that this necessity he has made 
to himself of writing and getting printed threatens him 
with the loss of accurate mental vision. “Having bound 
himself to express judgments which will satisfy other de- 
mands than that of veracity [we should prefer to say other 
demands besides that of veracity], he has blunted his per- 
ception by continual preoccupation.” This is the critic's 
tragedy, and few there be who do not know it. Yet his 
failures are not beyond his own pardon, and should not be 
beyond an author's. Fatigue and unavoidable hurry ex- 
plain much, and these, as we have endeavoured to show, 
beset reviewing like any other calling. 

Much could be said about the question of severity in 
criticism. How far ought a reviewer to go? The answer 
can only be indicated by pointing out that there is a 
standard of good taste with which he can and should be 
intimately acquainted. He should remember, however, 
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that the justice or injustice of a review has no necessary 
connection with its external severity. The scale on which 
he scolds is one thing, the burden of his scolding is 
another. Reviewing has softened with manners, but it is 
as easy to wound in the accents of Mayfair as to stun with 
those of Billingsgate. When the old vituperation is re- 
called and condemned, it is forgotten that authors could 
reply, if they replied at all, in the same key. Hazlitt’s 
letter to Gifford is a classic in this kind. After drawing 
a relentless portrait of a venal and incompetent critic, he 
adds these Thou-art-the-man vitriolities: “Such, Sir, is 
tke picture of which you have sat for the outline ; all that 
remains is to fill up the little, mean, crooked, dirty details. 
The task is to me no very pleasant one, for I can feel very 
little ambition to follow you through your ordinary routine 
of pettifogging observations and barefaced assertions, the 
only difficulty in making which is to throw aside all regard 
to truth and decency, and the only difficulty in answering 
them is to overcome one’s contempt for the writer. But 
you are a nuisance, and should be abated.” We have left 
such exchanges a long way behind us, yet the critic should 
not disdain to examine himself now and then in the light 
of a nuisance that will bear abatement. This will save him 
from becoming one. To conclude, we are convinced that 
hard-worked reviewers need to listen often to the still 
small voice, and that they actually do so with more care 
and frequency than is commonly believed. They remind 
themselves that the penalty of even unconscious untruth 
must be untruth, and of all fates they fear that of Pepin 
most: “He has invested his vanity (perhaps his hope of 
income) in his own shallowness and mistakes, and must 
desire their prosperity.” And yet to this fate the current 
slowly sets ; it must be resisted. 


Things Seen. 
The Poet. 

We walked briskly down the hill leading from the heath, 
and as we went he extolled the night and the frost and 
the moon, and spoke with rapture of escape from London, 
and other things of moment. Presently we emerged 
from between the high banks, and found ourselves in 
the open country, or so it seemed under the moon. 
We saw a cow in the field on the right hand. 
“If it were not for the gas-lamps,” I said, “I could almost 
imagine myself fifty miles from London instead of five.” 
He answered in a monosyllable, which surprised me, for I 
expected an optimistic assurance that we were in the 
country. “ Perhaps we may fairly consider this country,” 
I hazarded, and he returned no answer. I glanced at 
him, and saw that he was engaged in internal wrestling, 
and so I determined to speak no more till he should have 
finished. There is a gas-lamp just before you come to 
the cross-roads, and here the expected happened. 

When we reached it he stopped, and sought in all his 
pockets. Finally he found his note-book and pencil, and, 
leaning against the lamp-post, began to write. How long 
he remained there I do not know, but the :old impressed 
it upon me that it must be some hours. The pictuce 
struck me as incongruous. The moon, the fields, the 
cow, and the frosty road, with the light mist in the lis- 
tance, were all in keeping with the poet seizing upon his 
inspiration—but the lamp-post! And when it struck mo 
that he was probably putting into fine verse the joys of a 
frosty night in the heart of nature, and leaning up 
against the symbol of cities to do it, I laughed. He took 
no notice of my mirth, but presently closed his note- 
book, put it back into his pocket, and we started again. 
“ What were you saying?” he said, as though some sligiat 
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thing had- occurred to interrupt our conversation. “0O 
- tyes, but we are in the country. The lamp-posts! Yes, I 
suppose they are out of keeping, but, really, I had not 
noticed them.” 


Tombs. 


I WALKED upon the Appian Way. Behind me Roma 
swarmed over her conquered hills. High above everything 
stood her eternal landmark, and as I looked I remembered 
him who wrote: 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 

’ Wrought in sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free, 

He builded better than he knew, 

The conscious stones to beauty grew. 


In front the Appian Way ran straight as a foot-rule through 
the Campagna, climbed the hills, and then dipped to find 
its long way to Brindisi. Beside me stood the smalk 
“ Quo Vadis ” chapel, and the Cardinal who passed, tramp- 
ing through the mud, would have told me that legend, 
which must always touch the human heart. But I had 
come to the Appian Way to see the tombs of the ancient 
Roman dead—distinguished families—whose swelling 
names are written in the chronicles. I looked at the soli- 
tary tower tomb of Cecilia Metella , but even as I looked 
I ‘remembered another, a humbler monument, and forgot 
Cecilia Metella’s tower. For, near to where I stood, deep 
in the ground, in a narrow passage of the catacomb through 
which I had groped my way that morning with lighted 
taper, I had been shown, hidden in the wall, the unopened 
tomb of a Christian martyr, and on it her sorrowing friends 
had carved in rough words—“ Flora rests in peace.” 
There is one true epitaph in Rome. 








Aubrey de Vere. 


Tue death of Mr. Aubrey de Vere removes from us not 
only a poet of distinction, but the last link with the poetic 
past of the early nineteenth century—a poet wko held 
memories of conversations with Wordsworth, and had 
received commendation from the lips of the men who revo- 
lutionised English poetry. Wordsworth was one of those 
who seldom: commend any poetry which is not akin to 
their own; and it can readily be surmised, therefore, in 
what school the young poet graduated. Shelley influenced 
him, as is visible in his first poem, 7he Search After 
Proserpine; and he profoundly admired Coleridge, but 
the supreme planet was Wordsworth. To that tradition 
he remained unswervingly faithful through his long life 
and all changes of poetic fashion: when other gods were 
enthroned in the market-place his worship was unchanged. 
He lived to see the Wordsworthian tradition revived by 
Mr. William Watson, and to receive the homage of that 
poet. But if Mr. Watson was the last, he was not the 
first poet to render such homage. Landor hailed the rise 
of a new poet in some characteristic verses when the 
Search After Proserpine appeared ; Sir Henry Taylor was 
not less emphatic in Fis admiration; and at a later day 
so totally antagonistic a poet as Mr. Swinburne wrote in 
generous praise of him. The praise was the more generous 
because De Vere, never having been a fashion, then and 
throughout the close of his career had become viewr jeu 
to the modern critic. Yet Mr. Swinburne does not praise 
ignorantly, and it may be surmised that Aubrey de Vere 
does not deserve the tranquil neglect into which he had 
passed. 

“Graceful ”—that most damning of faint praises—was 
the adjective stocked for him by the critics on the rare 
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occasions when ke came before them in the latter years. 
It is about as inappropriate an adjective as could be 
affixed to him. Neither in his best nor his worst (and it 
may be admitted that his later work showed kim at his 
weakest) could anything so light be predicated of his general 
manner. His faults and his merits were mainly those of 
the Wordsworthian school, and no one kas yet thought of 
calling Wordsworth graceful. A great poet Aubrey de 
Vere was not. One who follows a maste: with such 
unswervirg fidelity as le followed the Rydal singer must 
be content with the lower praise of a derivative poet. The 
Wordsworth whom he followed was not the Wordsworth 
of the simple lyrics, with their close touch upon the human 
heart, but the later Wordsworth, who had openly broken 
in practice with his own theory of poetic diction—he of 
the austerely grand odes, with their leaven of classic 
English phrase, and ke also of the sonnets. Even on this 
side Mr. de Vere never reached or attempted any of those 
magical intimacies which in a line or a passage of the 
elder poet suddenly pierce the soul or thrill us with a 
sense of things divinely remote. Such a flash as: 


To me the meanest flower that blows can bring 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 


was beyond kim. Of warmth he was capable, especially 
in his younger days, but not of pathos or subtie sug- 
gestion. His general manner, it must be owned, was 
somewhat coldly grave. This was intensified by the defect 
which he shared with all Wordsworthian poets and Words- 
worth himself; he was hopelessiy prolix, quite unaware 
when he was not inspired, and left his true poetry to 
welter amidst masses of dignifiedly prosaic verse. More 
of a conscious artist than his master, he never fell into 
such bathetic depths as did Wordsworth ; but neither did 
he soar so high, and he could be nearly as dull. Yet the 
Shelleian influence—which is good for too respectable 
poets—touched him at times with a lightness unknown 
to the Lake poet. It was in such a lyric mood that he 
captured Mr. Swinburne’s sympathy. Finally, when his 
best is observingly distilled, it is not only very good 
indeed, but in one or two instances surprisingly high. 
One of his odes is fine, with passages of absolute grandeur ; 
and another, though in need of compression, not much 
below it. Some of his sonnets are only not among the 
be&t in that kind. 


It is, indeed, by the best of his lyrical pieces that he 
should be judged, rather than by the long narrative or 
dramatic poems on which he expended so much labour. Of 
one little lyric, Mr. Swinburne has said that it was the 
only poem not by Shelley which he might conceivably mis- 
take for Shelley. Mr. Swinburne is not one to err in 
praise, and assuredly the poem deserves it; but the terms 
of that praise are apt to be a little unmeasured, as the 
reader may, think them here : 


When I was young, I said to Sorrow, 
“Come, and I will play with thee: "— 
He is neer me now all day ; 
And at night returns to say, 
“T will come again to-morrow, 
I will come and stay with thee.” 


Through the woods we walk together ; 
His soft footsteps rustle nigh me ; 
To shield an unregarded head, 
He hath built a winter shed ; 
And all night in rainy weather, 
I hear his gentle breath'ngs by me. 


That is a very charming lyric, all great comparisons apart. 
Beautiful, with a grace of tenderness which goes near to 
that pathos denied to Mr. de Vere, is “ Death in Child- 
birth” : 
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Sweet Martyr of thine Infant and thy Love, 
O what a death is thine! 
Is this to die? Then, Love! henceforth approve 
This, this of all thy gifts the most divine. 

Toll no death-bell! Matrons, cover 

Her white bed with flowers all over ; 

With the dark, cool violets swathing 

A full bosom mother-hearted ; 
Under lily shadows bathing 
Brows whose anguish hath departed. 

Life with others, Death with thee 

Plays a grave game smilingly. 
I take the liberty to close the poem where I would that 
Mr. de Vere had closed it. Unfortunately, with an ill- 
judgment too characteristic of his school, he follows what 
should have been a lovely close by four poor and common- 
place lines, ruining the effect. Few poets of this later day 
would make such an error in taste. It is the Elizabethans 
who have inspired this lyric; but he is altogether Words- 
worthian in this example of his sonnets : 


For we the mighty mountain-plains have trod 
Both in the glow of sunset and sunrise ; 

And lighted by the moon of Southern skies! 
The snow-white torrent of the thundering flood 
We two have watched together: In the wood 
We two have felt the warm tears dim our eyes 
While zephyrs softer than an infant’s sighs 
Ruffled the light air of our solitude! 

O Earth, maternal Earth, and thou, O Heaven, 
And Night first-born, who now, e’en now, dost waken 
The host of stars, thy constellated train ! 

Tell me if those can ever be forgiven, 

Those abject, who together have partaken 

These Sacraments of Nature—and in vain! 


“ Zephyrs softer than an infant’s sighs ” one could well have 
spared ; but many such conventional lines would be atoned 
for by the splendid sestet of this sonnet, worthy of Words- 
worth at his best. In a vein hardly less fine are parts of 
“ The Year of Sorrow,” a series of poems on an Irish famine- 
year, which calls the snow to bury the outcasts : 


Bend o’er them, white-robed Acolyte ! 

Put forth thine hand from cloud and mist, 
And minister the last sad rite, 

Where altar there is none, nor priest. 


But Mr. de Vere rises to his most imaginative heights in 
the “ Ode to the Daffodil ” and the “ Autumnal Ode.” That 
to the daffodil : 


A sacristan whose gusty taper 
Flashes through earliest morning vapour, 


would bear compacting, but is full of fine passages—not 
least of which is the close : 


When in her vidual chastity the year 
With frozen memories of the sacred past 
Her doors and heart makes fast, 
And loves no flower save those that deck the bier :— 
Ere yet the blossomed sycamore 
With golden surf is curdled o’er ; 
F’er yet the birch against the blue 
Her silken tissue weaves anew: 
Thou com’st while, meteor-like ’mid fens, the weed 
Swims, wan in light; while sleet-showers whitening 
glare ;— 
Weeks ere, by river brims, new furred, the reed 
Leans its green javelin level in the air. 


Child of the strong and strenuous East! 
Now scattered wide o'er dusk hill bases, 
Now massed in broad, illuminate spaces ;— 

Torchbearer at a wedding-feast 
Whereof thou mayst not be partaker, 

But mime, at most, and merrymaker ;— 

Phosphor of an ungrateful sun 

That rises but to bid thy lamp begone :— 
Farewell! I saw 

Writ large on woods and lawns to-day that Law 

Which back remands thy race and thee 

To hero-haunted shades of dark Pérsephone, 
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The mixture of Shelleian fantasy with a certain classic 
dignity and composure is admirable. But yet finer is the 
“ Autumnal Ode ” in both qualities. It sings of : 


The nymphs that urge the seasons on their round, 


. « . 


They that drag April by the rain-bright hair 
O’er March’s frosty bound, 

They by whose warm and furtive hand unwound 
The cestus falls from May’s new-wedded breast. 


‘Of the wind-worked ruin of the trees: 


Yon poplar-grove is troubled! Bright and bold 
Babbled his cold Jeaves in the July breeze. 
As though above our heads a runnel rolled: 

His mirth is o’er; subdued by stern October 

He counts his lessening wealth, and, sadly sober, 
Tinkles his querulous tablets of wan gold. 


I restore the excellent original word, for (again ill- 
judging!) the poet altered “querulous” to “minute 
tablets "—a sore mishap! Then, ascending to the thought 
of death and the hereafter, he sings of those who climb : 


The penitential mountain’s ebon stair : 

The earth-shadow clips the halo round their hair : 
And as lone outcasts watch a moon that wanes 
Receding slowly o’er their native plains, 

Thus watch they wistful, something far but fair. 


Lastly, he ends in a magnificent and organ-rolling close : 


—Hark ! the breeze increases : 
The sunset forests, catching sudden fire, 
Flash, swell, and sing, a million-organed choir ; 
Roofing the West, rich clouds in glittering fleeces 
O’er-arch ethereal spaces and divine 
Of heaven’s clear hyaline. 
No dream is this! Beyond that radiance golden 
God’s sons I see, His armies bright and strong, 
The ensanguined Martyrs here with palms high holden, 
The Virgins there, a lily-lifting throng! 
The Splendours nearer draw. In choral blending 
The Prophets’ and the Apostles’ chant I hear ; 
I see the City of the Just descending, 
With gates of pearl and diamond bastions sheer. 
The walls are agate and chalcedony : 
On jacinth street and jasper parapet 
The unwaning light is light of Deity, 
Not beam of lessening moon or suns that set. 
That undeciduous forestry of spires 
Lets fall no leaf! those lights can never range : 
Saintly fruitions and divine desires 
Are blended there in rapture without change. 
—Man was not made for things that leave us, 
For that which goeth and returneth, 
For hopes that lift us yet deceive us, 
For iove that wears a smile yet mourneth ; 
Not for fresh forests from the dead leaves springing, 
The cyclic re-creation which, at best, 
Yields us—betrayal still to promise clinging— 
But tremulous shadows of the Realm of Rest : 
For things immortal Man was made, 
God’s image, latest from His hand, 
Co-heir with Him Who in Man’s flesh arrayed, 
Holds o’er the worlds the Heavenly-Human wand : 
His portion this—sublime 
To stand where access none hath Space or Time, 
Above the starry host, the Cherub band, 
To stand—to advance—and, after all, to stand! 


Comment on this is needless. Had Aubrey de Vere 
always, or even often, been thus inspired, one would not 
have denied him the title cf a great poet. After this it 
were superfluous to dwell on those longer poems, narra- 
tive or dramatic, which leave as a whole but a languid 
impression, despite beautiful bursts of incidental poetry. 
His title to the name of poet is in such things as I have 
quoted. Only the blind can read and doubt. 


Francis THOMPSON. 
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The Music of Fairy-land. 


Wao, I wonder, invented the fairies ? Who found, for the 
first time, the elf lurking in the rose and the buttercup ? 
Who recognised first that a delicate life lay hidden beneath 
the vital and inspiring scent of the flower? Whoever he 
be, surely he steps gaily abroad in the world of shadows, and 
he has all my reverence, he commands my homage, for he 
is enthroned in all children’s ideals as a king. There are 
some, it is true, who do not sympathise with fairy-land. 
They are matter-of-fact creatures in to-day’s doings ; in the 
possible doings of to-morrow they affect a mystical sort of 
interest. They do not realise how pleasant and how agree- 
able it is to capture to-morrow in to-day’s activity, and to 
fashion from the influences of the future and the merri- 
ment of the present a world of ideal thought. Yet in that 
point all fairy-land lies; there, in an impossible possibility 
lies the home of elves. I can trace their movements 
through a thousand discoverable things. Surely some 
fairy lurked in the angles of the triangles which made up 
the sense of the great 47th proposition of the first Book 
of Fuclid. On _ her discovery, she fled into space. 
She took refuge, I like to think, in the corner of 
a parabola, until Newton formulated his Principia, 
and, by his splendidly frosty methods, evicted all the 
fairies that had taken a lease from Joshua, and from the 
solemn court which condemned Galileo to imprisonment, 
because he did not believe that a fairy legion piloted the 
sun round the earth. 

Where then (comes the natural question) was to be 
the new elf-home? The inhabitants thereof had tried 
science, had tried mathematics, and from each quarter they 
had been expelled, if not with ignominy, at all events with 
no sign of recognition. Time and circumstance were, by 
an odd chance, favourable. Carl Maria von Weber was 
alive, and (with his German instinct) was prepared to 
resuscitate the fairies. For Germany, in the art of music, 
is the true dreamer of fairy-land. Moreover, Weber, the 
German, was a musician; the fact that he loved the 
flower-leaved elf was destined to come forth in musical 
phrase. Out of that love, of that desire, came his “ Oberon,” 
a work so full of the tiny music of a little world that we 
have to attune ourselves to “ fairy-time” before we can 
appreciate its true beauty. But “Oberon” slipped away 
from experience, and its musical fairies faded into space, 
only to return like the laggards in Pope’s exquisite poem— 
those laggards of whom it is written : 


Fate urged the shears and cut the sylph in twain 
(But airy substance soon unites again) : 


They united again (as I have seen the scattered sheep on 
Bavarian slopes gathered together by the mere apparition 
of the shepherd) under the enchanting wand of Mendel- 
ssohn. And Mendelssohn recently stepped it on the boards 
once more to Mr. Tree’s revival of “ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” It 1s an odd thing that Germany should so en- 
courage the legend of fairies. Grimm and Andersen gave 
native words to the sweet story; Mendelssohn came along 
and breathed into it an inspiration which Mr. Tree’s ad- 
visers in music did well to repeat. The overture ripples 
with fays moving in wavelike motion. Those quick 
semiquavers flying with perfect ease, and with a sense of 
the movement of the wind itself—you seem to see the 
phrases wafted along like little petals on the breath of the 
breeze !—followed by more solemn issues, as though the 
wind had dropped and the butterflies had descended to the 
roots of the earth—here is a musical picture ever fresh, 
ever new, a thing begotten from a boy’s brain, but never 
anything but fairy-like, never aught but descriptive of the 
gracious stories which have made children tender towards 
the daffodils, towards the roses, towards the dahlias, 
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towards every dumb growth that in its mute appeal seems 
to conceal a hidden influence that one loves to embody in 
a gossamer fact. 

Then Wagner came along; and Wagner, be it remem- 
bered, began his operatic career with a Fairy Opera. “ Die 
Feen” is a rare work in reproduction; but it is never- 
theless the sign and seal of Wagner's young ideal. All 
here is of fairy-land, and if he was not in his after career 
so completely and so fixedly determined in the fulfilment 
of that young thoughtfulness, it was not because he forgot 
his first love, but because he took the fairies as his novice- 
masters. They were his best trial-makers; they were his 
playthings in music. In a word he first accepted the 
music of fairy-land before he went out upon his search for 
the big things of human life in music. He was not alone. 
Though he has not been praised for his Teutonic tendency 
towards the supernatural, his admiration for the folk-lore 
of musical art—that wonderful instinct for burrowing in 
the very essence of national thought, where music lit a 
torch upon the way which had already been illuminated 
by a thousand glimmering candles, as by dragon-flies, by 
fire-flies, by all the many tiny things of light, which indi- 
cate rather than command attention to things of fantastic 
importance—has been practically proved for as long a time 
as the diatonic scale shall last in the fashioning of modern 
music. 

Finally, in this world of fancies, there came along, 
and with the air of a conqueror, Arthur Sullivan. He 
had bathed, as it were, in the fairy-world of the Germans ; 
and, having clothed himself afterwards with the senti- 
ment of English romance, when Mr. Gilbert came to him 
with a handful of fairies—as who should say, a handful of 
early primroses ?—in “ Iolanthe ” (which is still charming 
London audiences), he found that he could utter fairy 
notes and express fairy feelings. How was it accom- 
plished ? The background of all things was a sort of 
aérial levity; wings, volatile movement, unearthly speed 
of thought—these were the points which made up the 
material of Sullivan’s inspiration; and as the outcome 
you have that wonderful opening chorus (after the over- 
ture) which Mozart himself could scarcely have surpassed. 
Sullivan's fairies, moreover, have this saving quality, that 
they are emphatically women of worldly thought, even 
though that thought be combined with frivolity of inten- 
tion. For, as if at a summons, there entered upon the 
scene the man of the world: the man who, having 
suffered and enjoyed, gave to his fellows the results of his 
experience, and experience partially founded on the dreams 
and idealities of life. Therewith he composed fairy-music 
which is so far distinguished from every other attempt 
of its kind that it appeals both to the innocent and 
to the mien who are grown grey in their search after new 
experiences. For Sullivan was ever “in innocence a child,” 
in the expression of his art, though in his life he was 
essentially a practical man; and it was natural that the 
fairies should touch his Irish temperament to some pur- 
pose. One will never forget his final death-bed ambition 
to score the darling fairy-song of his ‘“‘ Emerald Isle,” that 
work which Mr. Edward German has completed so well 
that criticism is abashed before a purpose so nobly, and 
with so fine a renunciation, carried out. 

What of the future, one thinks ? Where is to be found 
the new Fairy Laureate ? Iask the question in no rhetorical 
spirit: the musical past which has concerned itself with 
the matter—a matter which springs from Nature and her 
hidden places—has set the example. In these days music 
has taken upon herself a gloomy rdle ; she sings the coftin— 
even as once, long ago, Cowper “ sang the sofa ’’—but, un- 
like Cowper, she has not lately sung hope and charity. 
These things indeed the writers of fairy-music have sung, 
from Mendelssohn to Sullivan. Tschaikowsky has taught 
us a more solemn note: but pessimism is not for ever; and 
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may not a critic hope that even from England the brilliance 
of the singing fairies may shine once more? We possess 
an Edward Elgar; and surely his mobile genius may, in 
its sidewalks with nature, not disdain the patronage of 
a realm already conquered by Shakespeare. 

Vernon Biacksurn. 


Monarchs as Sitters. 


“Monarcus,” he said, “are not very paintable. Of 
course, there are exceptions. Van Dyck could hardly 
help making something fine out of the weak, alluring face 
of Charles L., and Henry VIII.—well, Holbein was just the 
man to give him his due. I like Holbein’s cartoon of 
Henry, made for the picture which was burnt. He 
stands, he is alive. My wife calls it ugly, but the vigour 
and brutality of the sketch takes me, with the contrast 
of his pious father hovering minatory in the background.’ 

“ What are you talking about?” I asked. 

“ Of the pictures of monarchs at the New Gallery. I've 
been twice. It amuses me to furbish my history, and to 
sentimentalise over the ladies whose heads were chopped 
off because they were in the way. Lots of Henry VIII.’s 
wives are there. Katherine Parr is the most taking. 
Poor, much-married lady! When her second husband 
died she was all agog to marry Sir Thomas Seymour, 
when they brought her the news that Henry had chosen 
her for bis sixth wife. In the picture she’s just making 
up her mind to it. The painting is only soso. Few 
painters are able to transform a monarch into a work of 
art. Even a Gainsborough becomes commonplace when 
his sitter is George III.” 

“ But there are some good pictures, surely?” 

“Oh, yes! But good work is not the note of the show. 
It's an exhibition of people, not pictures. I hadn’t been 
in the gallery five minutes before I discovered that I 
must approach the likenesses and the attributions with 
a childlike belief in their authenticity. Learned art his- 
torians could give many of the owners bad quarters of an 
hour. Indeed, in some cases the catalogue itself is 
traitorous. Take the case of Mabuse’s ‘The Three Chil- 
dren of Henry Vif” I rather liked them, liked their 
natural attitudes, and the apples on the table. It was 
something of a shock to read in the catalogue, on the 
authority of the late Sir George Scharf, that the young 
people are really the children of Christian II. of Denmark. 
The portrait of Lady Jane Grey gave me another shock. 
This plump dame, with her vacant face, crimped red hair, 
and vivid velvet dress, destroyed my mental picture of 
the nine-days Queen found by Roger Ascham reading 
Plato in the original while the rest of the family were 
hunting. I’ve loved her all my life—but now! — Eliza- 
beth, looking like a peacock on parade, is real enough, 
with the beasts, birds, fishes, and flowers blazoned on the 
white kirtle of her black, jewelled, balloon dress. There 
is the history of a life in the two portraits of Queen Henti- 
etta Maria. In the one her hand is touching a crown 
that lies on the table beside her, and on her forehead rest 
the little curls of a prosperous, youthful vanity. In the 
other, which hangs next to it, the curls are gone. Age 
and unhappiness have overtaken her; the face is worn ; 
and the painter, to leave no doubt as to her melancholy, 
has clasped a book in her hands. It is called the 
Advantage of Death. Charles II., by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, looks like a certain eminent man of letters, with a 
Haunting sinister cruelty instead of a bubbling humour 
on his big face. There is also'a portrait of Charles IT. as a 
boy. Printed in the catalogue is a letter from James 
Metcalf to the Duke of Rutland, offering him this portrait, 
because ‘it is too large for a house I have built and am 
going to live in, in Bedfordshire.’ He calls the youthful 


Charles ‘the prettiest brown boy I ever saw.’ 
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“Mary Queen of Scots? There are three or four, and 
how is a man to make up his mind about her looks when 
the painters disagree? One gives her an aquiline, 
another a blunt nose. She is surrounded by Darnleys— 
persistent even after death. You see him as a fair-haired, 
mean-looking boy, as a youth, and as a man with a 
pointed beard and small eyes. One of the portraits of 
Mary Queen of Scots belongs to the present Earl of 
Darnley. It’s three pictures in one, and contains a life-sized 
portrait of Mary, a complete tiny representation of the 
execution, and another of two women lamenting the fate 
of their mistress. I wonder who was the nameless re- 
porter who wrote the account of the execution which is 
printed in the catalogue. The words live. They are 
much more alive than the portrait of Mary herself. What 
do you think of this? ‘Shee made hirself unready with 
a kinde of gladnes, and, smiling, putting on a payer of 
sleeves with hir owne hands which the two executioners 
had rudely putt off, and with such speed, as if she had 
longed to be gone out of the worlde.’ Or this: ‘ At lastt, 
while one of the executioners held hir streightly with one 
of his handes, the other gave two strokes with an axe 
before he did cutt off hir head, and yet left a little grissle 
behind. She made very smale noyse, no part stirred from 
the place where shee laye.’ That’s how the reporters at 
executions wrote in the sixteenth century.” 

“We're all on the surface nowadays,” he continued, 
after a pause. “ Our portraits are just portraits, or frocks 
and uniforms. We dread to show feeling. It was not so 
in the early fifteenth century. The first Earl of Shrews- 
bury, a great soldier, and his Countess were both painted 
with their hands folded in prayer, looking upwards to- 
wards ‘a glory.’ It shines down upon them like a bene- 
diction. 

“Nowhere is the change in fashion and feeling more 
marked than in Royal portrait groups. I'll describe 
three examples from this exhibition. The first is a beau- 
tiful picture, small, unsigned, which might have been 
painted by Fra Angelico. It’s a diptych, the background 
is of patterned gold, and in the left wing Richard II. 
kneels. Behind him stand St. John, St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, and St. Edmund. _Richard’s gown is powdered 
with white harts and broom-cods, a miracle of delicate 
work, and he gazes entranced at the figure of the Infant 
Christ, with the Virgin, surrounded by angels. That’s a 
Royal portrait group of the fourteenth century. 

“The next example is of the eighteenth century—and 
typical. It was becoming the right thing to patronise 
Science, and so the painter shows us the Prince of Wales 
—stiff, pompous, befrocked and bejewelled, standing in 
the centre of a room, pointing with a regal gesture to a 
celestial globe on which is a chart with a representation of 
an eclipse of the sun. The Princesses Anne, Amelia, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Louisa (playing with a pet dog) are 
grouped about him, not looking at the chart, but saying 
plainly, ‘ Although born into a lofty station, we are con- 
tinually improving our minds.’ 

“The third example was painted but the other day by 
Mr. Orchardson, and exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
It is the apotheosis of the family—a sentiment that 
awakens responsive emotions in a million British breasts 


—great-grandmama, grandpapa, and papa admiring 
baby. Prince Edward, in a clean white sailor suit, offers 


a bunch of roses to Queen Victoria, encouraged by the 
smiles of the King (in black frock coat. his hand resting 
on a chair) and the Prince of Wales (in profile). There 
ure no angels in the picture, no chart of an eclipse of the 
sun. It is just family life, with the proper accessories— 
busts in the background, and on the table two photograph 
frames, a bon-bonniére, and a bunch of violets in a glass.” 

“Are there any more portraits of the Georges?” I 
asked. 
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“Plenty. The compiler of the catalogue does not 
attempt to describe them. To George IV. he gives one 
line—it was an inspiration—just this: ‘Full length, life- 
size, standing, &c.’ A page and a half of writing could 
not have said more.” 

He ceased speaking. I rose, not unwillingly. “You 
might hand me,” he called out, “Gardiner’s History— 
second shelf. There’s an engraving in it of George IIL, 
old and blind, from Turner’s mezzotint. And when you 
gc to the New Gallery don’t forget to look at the little un- 
finished head of King Edward by Bastien Lepage. It’s a 
gem, and it has-a history.” 

“No, there is no portrait of Cromwell in the Exhibi- 
tion.” 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Les Archives de Guibray will interest the reader who can 
surmount the difficulties of a dull beginning and who is 
interested in the reiterated tale of historic family feuds. 
But the book is too long and too dull, and the author lacks 
sprightliness and the power of vivid presentment of charac- 
ter. The young chevalier, Pierre, in his extraordinary 
wooing of Bertille, the daughter of the traditional enemy, 
reveals such an odious temper that, if love were not one of 
the recognised mysteries, the wonder would be how any 
sensible girl could trust her life’s happiness to his keeping. 
But the family feud is satisfactorily cleared up by the 
opportune discovery of letters written before the Revolu- 
tion, which prove that the enemy is merely a hostile branch 
of the same family, thanks to the immorality of an ancient 
lord, and not the descendants of the inimical spy. If the 
story were told in a livelier fashion it might be recommended 
to young girls in quest of innocuous French fiction. The 
electioneering devices of the Baron Gilbert, Pierre’s father, 
and the contrast of his Republicanism with the instinctive 
reactionarism of the democrat, his rival, are amusing. When 
Faulque learns that he is an illegitimate Guibray, he ex- 
claims: “ I always felt I had the soul of a gentleman.” 

Another romantic tale which young girls can read is 
Les Tiuines en Fleurs, by Guy Chantepleure, a tale of the 
eternal Revolution. It is refreshingly pure, but I wonder 
why in French fiction it is so hard to light upon a pure 
story which is at the same time strong and arresting. 
Balzac wrote Hugénie Grandet, and although we are willing 
to put up with, and even admire, something less great than 
Kugénie Grandet, still we need a little reality and depth of 
feeling, as well as mere charm, in the treatment of youthful 
romance. But the story is decidedly pretty—written in 
a crisp, quick style; and the episode of the old lady who 
refused to accept the sun that shone on the Republic and 
lived in lamplight, going to bed with the dawn and rising 
after sunset, is amusing and original. 

I opened ('wur d’Amant, by Alexandre Hepp, expecting 
a little humour and variety. M. Hepp used to be a sort 
of inferior Capus for the Journal. Then the Figaro 
changed hands and politics, and all the brilliant writers 
left it—Cornély, A. France, and Capus—and M. Hepp 
stepped in to fill one of the empty places. As the Fiyaro 
is not worth reading now, I don’t know much about M. 
Hepp’s work in that organ, but having read his last novel, 
I promise myself not to read another. It is a merciless 
study of masculine perversity. If M. Hepp’s short and 
unsavoury revelation were destined to strike a blow at 
the infamous creature and the social institution his 
hero stands for nowadays, he would have done a good 
thing in undertaking the task of writing such a book, 
but he dwells with such complacency on all the details— 
not, it is true, dwelling on pornographic details like 
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MM. Marcel Prevost and Octave Mirbeau, but dealing in 
suggestion with incredible fervour —that the medicinal 
qualities of the study may be doubted. It is absurd to 
deny the existence of such men as his hero, but what most 
astonishes is the monotony of their lives. 

Fleurs de Civilisation, by Marguerite Van de Wiele, 
isa Belgian tale, interesting in its way, if not precisely 
remarkable. There is a distinct effort at characterisation 
which in latter-day French books becomes rarer and rarer. 
The heroine, the great painter, Rosiane Meyse, is altogether 
an exaggerated conception, as if the author had gone to 
Corinne and Lélia for inspiration. A century ago a woman 
of genius might possibly have been saluted on entering her 
box at the Opera by the simultaneous rising and cheering of 
all the audience, but it would take a great deal to 
convince us that sach a thing could happen to-day, 
even in Brussels. From which I infer that the author is 
young, something of an amateur, with all a young 
woman's enthusiastic conviction that women of genius 
are the only suitable heroines of novels. As we 
grow older we prefer the study of normal personages, 
and care very little about the heroes and heroines of genius, 
who are greatly more effective in real life than in fiction. 
What I remark about all these exceptional personages is the 
absence of fun and humour in their lives and characters. 
They invariably take themselves so solemnly, and never 
come near the least bit of dare-devil adventure or re- 
freshing nonsense. Rosiane falls in love in the height of 
her impossible popularity with a commonplace young 
man who happens to be married. He loves her, and the 
usual struggle takes place, out of which the lovers come 
triumphantly. Rosiane returns to her painting, and con- 
tinues to startle the universe with her genius, receiving 
all Brussels, crowned heads, and the various diplomatic 
corps in her studio, and Hiler travels, takes his wife to 
the Riviera, and returns ten years later to resume soft re- 
lations with the Woman of Genius. But both have 
changed, and love is dead; he is wrinkled, and she is 
portly. Behind what they are, they see the shadow of 
what they were, and love is dead. Rosiane is the flower 
of civilisation, the blue or green rose. Beside her is 
another flower of civilisation, Jani Farkas, the Hungarian 
composer, who kills his wife in a fit of artistic jealousy on 
the stage when the public, after hissing his obscure 
and incomprehensible symphonies, rapturously applaud 
her pleasing performance of this and simple melodies on 
the harp. This is good psychology, for the pair adore 
each other, and little Madame Farkas only consents to 
perform in public because it is her singing and playing 
that supplies them with bread; but she resents her popu- 
larity and her husband's failure quite as much as he does. 
It is one of the thousand pitiful episodes in the revelation 
of that famous curse “ the artistic temperament.” 

Pity the author of Amitié Amoureuse was not wise 
enough to feel and understand that she had one book in 
her, and that written in collaboration with Guy de 
Maupassant. Had she never written anything else we 
might have gone on wondering what she concealed from 
us; but, instead, she has wished to profit by the great 
success of a charming and interesting story in letters, and 
the result on each publication is more and more disastrous. 
Mater Dolorosa, her latest book, is an unpleasing study of 
moral divagation treated in the worst of taste. Personally, 
I ought to be satisfied with these repeated failures, as they 
prove me in the right when, some years ago, I described 
the really delightful letters of Amitié Amoureuse as, in part, 
those of Maupassant, and Mr. Benjamin Swift did me 
the honour to contradict me publicly, and insist that 
Maupassant had nothing to do with them. I was sure of 
my information, and Mr. Swift, in the lady’s confidence, 
upon his own assertion, was sure of his, But subsequent 
work puts me in the right. 
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I am informed by a friend who has had the privilege of 
reading a good portion of Anatole France’s Jeanne d’Are, 
that we shall have in it a wonderfully documented, vivid, 
and serious addition to valuable historical studies. It is 
written on quite new lines for france, with none of his 
irony and scepticism. H. L. 


The British Academy. 

Mr. Gossr’s letter to the Chronicle on the proposed British 
Academy is by no means his first public utterance on the 
subject. As long ago as 1891 he commented, in the 
ironist’s oblique manner, on the scheme which was then, 
as now, in the air, although it had not then, as now, the 
Royal countenance. In the Fortnightly Review for June, 
1891, appeared the delightful open letter to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, R.E.A. (Member of the Royal English 
Academy), Samoa, describing an imaginary election at the 
Academy, the authorship of which for so long baffled the 
quidnuncs. Not until Mr. Gosse’s “Gossip in a Library” 
appeared was the hand of true Thomas discerned, for 
it had not then, as it since has, become the practice to 
put down everything anonymous and ingenious to Mr. 
Gosse’s pen. 

The letter assumed that the Academy was in existence, 
that Stevenson was a member, and that the election of a 
new member was needful. The original candidates were 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner, the historian, and Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
the novelist, both of whom might be considered fitting 
members; but at the last moment a new candidate was 
proposed in the person of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Benson) and Mr. Gosse, with delicate and irresistible 
irony, describes the way in which tke votes inevitably 
tended towards the dignitary of the Church rather than to 
pure literature. So will it always be? 

But here is the letter. It is sad to note in reading it 
how many of tke 1891 Academicians are no more: 


The moment I got to Paddington I foolishly began 
looking hither and thither for fellow “ immortals.” Rather 
absurd, but not so absurd as you might suppose, for 
there, daintily stepping out of a first-class carriage, whom 
should I see but Max Miller. I scarcely know him, and 
should not have ventured to address him, but he called 
out: “Ah! my dear friend, we come, I suspect, on the 
same interesting, the same patriotic errand!” I had felt 
a few qualms about my own excitement in the election ; 
we are so quiet at Luxilian that we can scarcely measure 
the relative importance of events. But Max Miller 
completely reassured me. It was delightful to me to see 
how seriously he regarded the event. “Europe,” he 
said, “is not inattentive to such a voice as the unanimity 
of the English Academy may—may wield.” I could not 
help smiling at the last word, and reflecting how care- 
lessly the most careful of us professional writers expresses 
himself in conversation. But his enthusiasm was very 
beautiful, and I found myself more elevated than ever. 
“It is permitted to us,” he went on, “to whisper among 
ourseives what the world must not hear—the unthinking 
world—that the social status of English Academician adds 
not a little dignity to literature. One hopes that, who- 
ever may be added to our number to-night, the social— 
eh?” TI had formulated just the same feeling myself. 
“Only in so far,” he went on, “as is strictly consistent 
with the interests of literature and scholarship—of course ! 
(iood-bye!” and he left me with an impression that he 
wanted to vote for both candidates. , 


The narrator, after loitering awhile in Oxford Street, 
drove to his club, the Athenzseum. We resume his narra- 
tive: 


I am a at home yet at the Atheneum, and I was, . 


therefore, delighted to put myself under Lecky’s wing. 
I soon saw that quite a muster of Academicians was pre- 
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paring to dine, for when we entered the Coffee Room we 
found Mr. Walter Besant already seated, and before we 
could join him Mr. Black and Mr. Herbert Spencer came 
in together and approached us. We had two small tables 
joined, and just as we were sitting down, Lord Lytton, 
who was so extremely kind to me in Paris last autumn 
when I left my umbrella in the Eiffel Tower, made his 
appearance. e all seemed studiously to make no refer- 
ence, at first, to the great event of the day, while Mr. 
8 er diverted us with several anecdotes, not at all, 
course, of a puerile description, but throwing a singular 
light upon the development of infant mind, which he 
had just brought from a family in the country. After 
this the conversation flagged a little. I suppose we were 
all thinking of the same thing. I was quite relieved 
when a remark of Lecky’s introduced the general topic. 


Later Prof. Jebb came in, and the narrator and he 
entered into conversation : 


“And that nest of singing-birds with whom I saw you 
dining,” said Jebb, “how did they entertain you?” “The 
best company in the world,” I replied ; “and yet—! Per- 
haps Academicians talk better in twos and ones than 
en masse. I thought the dinner might have been more 
brilliant, and it certainly might have been more instruc- 
tive.” “They were afraid of one another, no doubt,” said 
the Professor; “they were afraid of you. But how 
could it have been more instructive?” “I was in hopes 
that I should hear from all these accomplished men some- 
thing definite about the aims of the Academy, its func- 
tions in practical life, what the use of it is to be, in fact.” 
“Had they no ideas to exchange on that subject? Did 
they not dwell on the social advantages it gives to litera- 
ture? Why, my dear friend, between ourselves, the 
election of a new member to an Academy constituted as 
ours is, so restricted in numbers, so carefully weeded of 
all questionable elements, is in itself the highest distinc- 
tion ever yet placed within the reach of English literature. 
In fact, it is the Garter.” “But,” I pursued, “are we 
not in danger of thinking too much of the social matter? 
Are we not framing a tradition which, if it had existed 
for three hundred years, would have excluded Defoe, 
Bunyan, Keats, and perhaps Shakespeare himself?” 
“ Doubtless,” Jebb answered ; “but we are protected 
against such folly by the high standard of our candidates. 
Hardy, Gardiner—who could be more unexceptionable ? 
who could more eminently combine the qualities we seek?” 
“You are not aware, then,” I said, “that a third candi- 
date is before us?” “No! Who?” “The Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” “Ah!” he exclaimed, and we walked on 
together in silence. 

At the door of the Academy Jebb left me, “for a moment 
or two,” he said, and proceeded up Piccadilly. I ascended 
the steps of our new building, and passed into the robing- 
room. Whom should I meet there, putting on his green 
palm-shoots, but Mr. Leslie Stephen. I was particularly 
glad to have a moment’s interview with him, for I wanted 
to tell him of my great discovery, a fifth Nicodemus, 
Abbot of Luxilian, in the twelfth century. Extraordinary 
thing! Of course, I imagined that he would be delighted 
about it, although he has not quite reached N yet, but I 
can’t say that he seemed exhilarated. “Five successive 
Nicodemuses,” I said, “what do you think of that?” He 
murmured something about “all standing naked in the 
open air.” I fancy he is losing his interest in the 
medireval biographies. However, before I could impress 
upon him what a “find” it is, Mr. Gladstone came in 
with the Bishop of Oxford, and just then Sala called me 
out to repeat a story to me which he had just heard at 
some aan I thought it good at the time—something 
about “Manipur” and “many poor”—but I have for- 
gotten how it'went. . . . ne ; 

Impossible to describe to you all the incidents of this 
delightful gathering. In one corner the venerable Dr. 
Martineau was seated, conversing with Mr. Henry Irving. 
I was about to join them, when I was attracted by a 
sharp and elastic step on the stairs, and saw that Lord 
Wolseley, entering the room and glancing quickly round, 
walked straight to a group at my left hand, which was 
formed around Mr. George Meredith. “For whom must 
I vote, Mr. Meredith?” he said. “TI place myself in your 
hands. Is it to be the Archbishop of Canterbury?” 
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“ Nay,” replied Mr. Meredith, smiling, “for the prelate 
I shake you out a posit:ve negative. The customary 
guests at our academic feast—well; poet, historian, 
essayist, say novelist or journalist, all welcome on grounds 
of merit royally acknowledged and distinguished. But 
this portent of a crozier, nodding familiarly to us with 
its floriated tin summit, a gilt commodity, definitely 
hostile to literature—never in the world. How Europe 
will boom with cachinnation when it learns that we have 
invented the Academy of English Letters for the more 
excellent glorification of mere material episcopacy, a 
radiant excess of iridescence thrown by poetry upon 
prelacy, heart’s blood of books shed merely to stain more 
rosily the infule and vitte of a mitre. I shall be tempted 
into some colloquial extravagance, if I dwell on this 
theme, however ; I must chisel on Blackmore yonder for 
floral wit, and so will, with permission, float out of your 
orbit by a bowshot.” 

We clustered at last into our inner council-room, at 
the door of which the usher makes us sign our names. 
What a page last n‘ght’s will be for the enjoyment of 
posterity! We gradually settled into our places ; Lord 
Tennyson in his presidential chair, Lecky in his post of 
permanent secretary ; our excellent paid secretary hurry- 
ing about with papers and explaining to us the routine. 


At length the voting began: 


The general opinion seemed to be that the votes for 
Gardiner and Hardy would prove pretty equal, and I 
began to feel a little qualm at having thrown mine away. 
But when Mr. Gladstone, taking the President’s cha:r, 
rang his bell and announced the result of the voting, it 
is not too much to say that we were stupefied. The 
votes were thus divided : 


The Archbishop of Canterbury ............ 19 
EE | sate jnieusoncdcansamabamiannensonens ess 8 
RS Nia olarcadelecea uns nahcueceniicadsennDiind 7 
I I Sa siccbanerscaccsonsaentecensioens 3 


There was, accordingly, no need for a second ballot, 
since the Archbishop had secured a positive majority of 
the votes. I felt a little uncomfortable when I reflected 
that my vote, if loyally given to Gardiner, would have 
necessitated a re-opening of the matter. Never mind. 
Better as it is. The election is a very good one, from a 
social point of view particularly. The company dispersed 
rather hurriedly. On the stairs, where Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four was offering his arm to Lord Selborne, I heard the 
latter say: ‘““We may congratulate ourselves on a most 
excellent evening’s work, may we not?” Mr. Balfour 
shook his head, but I did not catch his reply ; he seemed 
to have lost something of his previous good spirits. 

This morning the daily papers are in raptures, the 
Gladstonians as much as the Unionists. A great honour, 
they all say, done to the profession of literature. ‘ Quite 
a social triumph,” the Morning Post remarks ; “a blood- 
less victory in the campaign of letters”—rather happy, 
is it not? But one of those young men of the National 
Observer, who was waiting for me outside the Academy 
last night, and kindly volunteered to see me home to the 
hotel—where he was even good enough to partake of 
refreshment—was rather severe. “Not a single writer 
in the d—d gang of you,” he said. A little coarse, 
I thought ; and not positively final, as criticism. 

This is excellent fooling, and rather uncomfortably true 
commentary on human nature. Even British Academicians 
may be mortal. Mr. Gosse should write a pendant to his 
1891 squib touching the present moment. He might get 
some admirable, if perilous, fun from Mr. Swinburne’s atti- 
tude of hostility to such institutions—we almost wrote 
menageries—and the severely historical character of the 
original self-constituted Academicians ought to yield good 
opportunities. But perhaps he will shield himself behind 
the sentiment that sequels are never successful, and remain 
mute. Time will show. Yet-— 


Satire, heavenly maid, 
Infests the Board of Trade, 


as a poet has sung. 


Correspondence. 


The Study of the Classics. 


S1r,—You have ascribed to me the statement that “the 
study of the classics, however great, is senility.” 

As a matter of fact, I have never made such a state- 
ment. I have written that for a literature to be domi- 
nated by its classics is senility, but that is a very different 
thing. My’precise words are: 


Contemporary literature is the breath of civilised life, 
and those who sincerely think and write the salt of the 
social body. To mumble over the past, to live on the 
classics, however splendid, is senility. 


But that does not condemn the study of the classics at 
all. I should consider the disregard of the classics of 
such a literature as ours as the shallowest sort of stupidity, 
and my phrase has no sort of reference whatever to the 
educational value of the Greek and Latin classics, on which 
question I keep an open mind.—Yours, &c., 


H. G. WELtts. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 122 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best literary 
portrait of a street character not exceeding 200 words. We award 
it to Mr. J. D. Beresford, 20, Montagu Street, Russell Square, 
W.C., for the following : 


THE PAPER-SELLER. 


He was a little humpback, who sold evening papers at the 
Churchyard end of Cheapside. ‘* Nothink wery ‘umerous ’s afer- 
noon, guv’nor, on’y a couple o’ suicides, but, there, yer cawn’t 
expec’ to ’ave ’ot wittles ev'ry dy, can yer?” It was only to his 
regular customers that he thus condescended to exploit the full 

wer of his wit. Here is his comment on the second Test Match. 
“Ah! we're fairly beat by the Kengeroos. No good’ll come o’ 
kiddin’ ourselves we ’ad the worst o the wicket. ‘Ave at ‘em 
agine, that’s wot I calls sport!” 

“*Taint bein’ dead as 1 cares abaht,” he answered one day, when 
I remarked on his cough. “I’ve no one to care, and we don’t ’ave 
such a ’ell of a good time ‘ere as we can erford to be pertickler, 
but it’s this bloomin’ dyin’ bisness wot tikes it out of yer,” and 
he spat into the gutter contemptuously. 

One day I noticed a strange face in his usual position. “ Runned 
hover by a ven,” remarked the newcomer, carelessly, in answer 
to my inquiry, “killed on the spot. ’Ere’s a notice of it in the 
Speshul Star.” As I read the paragraph I wondered. 





Gther contributions follow : 
TOMMY-ON-THE-BRIDGE. 


“ Tommy-on-the-Bridge” stands daily where for well-nigh thirty 
years past he has oul midway upon the bridge between New- 
castle Quayside and Gateshead. 

Tommy begs, and is blind. Were that all, hiscounterpart would 
be in every town. 

Undersized and garbed in coat and trousers whose original owner 
may have been one of the giants who lived “in those days,” hatted 
with an ancient “bowler, pressed well down over his eyes, Tommy 
presents a picture of rich green maturity. His youth is no longer 
green, but age has converted his covering to that ue from its 
probably initial blackness. His complexion has the tone of mud. 

Afflicted with a species of St. Vitus’ Dance, he ever swings him- 
self from right to left, meanwhile sawing his chest with the right 
fist and arm. 

Hugo has said much of the quaint gargoyles of Notre Dame, 
but he had not seen Tommy, who, though a gargoyle unattached, 
is effective. Rain ‘s replaced by exhaustless flow of language, crim- 
son and kot, as he rails on fortune, or invites the by-passer to 
contribute “tuppence” or be eternally condemned. 

Years go by. With his ceaseless swing the seems the very pen- 


dulum of Time. 
[C. H. B., Gateshead-on-Tyne.] 
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PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD. 


He died last week—one of the strangest street characters in 
London. Fairly well dressed in dark attire, and with no sign of 
eccentricity in face or mien, he paraded the central thorough.ares 
a constant object of surprise and curiosity, around his silk hat 
appeared in flaring capitals the words: “Prepare to meet thy 
God.” 

The oddity, the utter incongruity, struck one directiy. His 
mild features—this aggressive message! The conventional garb 
of any citizen—that fiery signal of the religious fanatic! Had he 
worn a red jersey and cap you would have smiled but passed on; 
as he was, you stood and gazed after him, stung to sudden reflec- 
tion by the extraordinary spectacle. Was it Lave of notoriety, 
you wondered, or the bigot’s sincere, if wrong-headed, passion for 
souls? Was he in himself modest, retiring, yet impelled to this 
glaring publicity by his creed? With culture turning up its nose 
and irreverence giggling, did he not sometimes feel tempted 
leave that hat at home’ And now that he has crossed the border- 
line, has he met his God in that fearsome, literal sense which he 
preached without ceasing to the huge congregation of the streets? 

{H. J., Hadley Wood.] 


PADDY, THE LIAR. 


Paddy was a newsvendor and a liar, too. Bent and aged was he, 
with hair grown white, and a almost as changed by time ; 
his face a mass of wrinkles, trom which peered, beneatis shaggy 
brows, his small bright eyes. with a ‘half+timid, half-impudent ex- 
“o> 

Every night he shambled rapidly through a suburb of D . 
calling out hoarsely the most exciting news, and where the yapers 
failed he hesitated not to draw on hs imagination. “ Orrible 
Murdher,” “ Turrible Suicide,’ “ Appallin’ Disaster” (in the most 
unlikely places) were part of his stock-in-trade. When using such 
his voice had a triumphant note in it, seeming to defy alike the 
challenge of the corner-boys and the unkind fate which made him 
lie. So he went with a shrewd answer ever lurking on the lip 
to be hurled at the incredulous. 

One snowy night he fell ill on his rounds and was brought to 
hospital. His worn old frame had caught a heavy chill. Next 
day his mind was wandering. Suddenly he astonished a nurse 
by calling out from his ram lings “ Evenin’ Speshul: Death of 
Paddy the Liar.” The night before he had announced ‘“ Sudden 
death of Mr. B———-, and time proved that then he was a 
liar, but now, alas! a seer. 


[E. R. W., Manchester. } 


ANGEL. 


We call her Angel, we frequenters of “The Lane,” though 
doubtless she answers to a different name east of Aldgate Pump. 
Pretty? Well, not exactly; but she has the loveliest thing in 
voices I know of—dark, rich, with thunder and lightning and run- 
ning waters in it. Her eyes are black, with a bit of Satan in 
them—God help the man who doesn’t play fair with Angel. Her 
hair is raven- jet, a wi ild, ravishing mystery, created for the en- 
snaring of men’s hearts. Angel herself’s a mystery. She laughs 
when [ ask her where and with whom she lives, and charges me 
double for my violets as a punishment for my curiosity. Those 
eyes, that voice, that ‘hair! where did she get them from? They 
vision up Spanish princes, proud-blooded men who hated well. 
Her mood, 1 always fancy, varies with the flowers she sells. 
She’s gentlest when there are violets in her basket; should ske 
have daffodils she’s regally inclined; roses are always aceom- 
— by a wayward, uncertain frame of mind. It is a whim of 
1ers that flowers have souls, and she whispers and croons to 
them as to things well loved. “Be kind to them,” she says, as 
she pins in my morning buttonhole. 


[E. B., London. ] 


Fifty-two other contributions received. 


Competition No. 123 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best comic 
rong. Not to exceed 24 lines 


RULEs. 

Answers, addressed, © Literary Competition, Tuk Acapemy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, January 29, 1902. Each answer must be ac- 
companied by the coupon ‘to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competitien. Competitors send- 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt with a separate coupon: otherwise the first only will be 
considered Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. 
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‘New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Forde (Georgina M.), A Goodly Heritage 2/6 
Mosse (W. G.), Lenten Discipline 10 
Frank (Henry), The Doom of Dogma 

Collis (Arthur), Some Problems of Religion and Morals 10 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Rose (John Holland), The Life of Napoleon L., 2 vols. (Bell) net 18/0 
Hall (Henry Foljambe), Napoleon's Letters to Josephine ......(Dent) net 7/6 
Hapgood (Norman), George Washington (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Jeans (Su n T. T.) edited by, Naval Brigades in the South African War 


1899-1: (Low) net 6/0 
Puech (Aimé), Saint John Chrysostom, 344-407 (Duckworth) 3/0 
Stryienski (Casimir), La Mére des Trois Derniers Bourbons 

(Plou-Mourrit, Paris), 7fr. 50c. 
Harmer (Ernest George), The Story of Burma Horace Marshall) 1/6 
Falkiner (C. Litton), Studies in Irish History and Biography (Longmans) net 12/6 
Shaw (William A.), edited with a Memoir by, Selected Essays and Papers 

of Richard Copley Christie (Longmans) net 12/0 
Evans (Rev. John), A Popular History of the Ancient Britons or the Welsh 

People (Stock) net 10/6 
Firth (C. H.), edited by, The Clarke Papers, Vol. IV. (Longmans) 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society—New Series, Vol. XV. 

(Office of the Society) 
Hutchinson (Rev. H. N.), The Living Rulers of Mankind: Part IV. 
(Allen) net 0/7 
Headlam (Cecil), Great Craftsmen : Peter Vischer (Bell) net 5/0 
Perkins (F. Mason), Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture: Giotto 
(Bell) net 5/0 
Waterhouse (P.L,), The Story of Architecture 10 
Gsell (Stéphane), Les Monuments Antiques de L’ Algerie, Tome I. and II. 
(Fontemoing) 
Smith (Arthur H.), China in Convulsion—2 Vols.............. ...(Oliphant) 21/0 
Ward (Gertrude), edited by, Letters of Bishop Tozer 1863-1873 
((Universities’ Mission to Central Africa) net 2(6 
Knight (E. F.), With the Royal Tour ..... OvSCecnaeeonewecd (Longmans) net 5/0 


PQETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Olmsted (Everett- Ward), A Selection from the Comedies of Marivaux 
(Macmillan) 5/0 

Frith (J. Cartwright), Leaves by the Way (Combridge) net 3/6 

Grey (I. Temperley), A Village Apostle, and Other Verses Allenson) 2/6 

Robinson (A. Mary F.), The Collected Poems of i 7/6 

“ Thistle "’ Anderson (M.C.), Verses at Random 

Webb (Charles Henry), With Lead and Line (Gay & Bird) net 4/6 

Peabody (Josephine Preston), Marlowe: A Drama in Five Acts 

(Gay & Bird) net 4/6 

(Longmans) net 6/6 


Dabney (J. P.), The Musical Basis of Verse 
k (Richards) net 4/€ 


The University Song 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Hobhouse (L. T.), Mind in Evolution (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Hiller (H. Croft), - 5 ee or Agnostic Theism, Ethics, Sociology, and 
WMotagphagaton, VEE. TV. «2c ccccccccccccccccccccccecccccceceess Cama 7/6 
TR AVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
ae (H. J.), Britain and the British Seas (Heinemann) 
nder (A. Edmund), Two Winters in Norway (Longmans) net 10/6 
1 e Geographical Journal, Vol. XVIIIL., J ag eer 1901 
(The Royal Geographical Society) 
Black (W. T.), The Fish River Bush, South Africa (Pentland) 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Brown (John), edited by, Cesar’s Gallic War Book III..... ......(Blackie) 1/6 
Wells (E, A.), The Latin Period: An Elementary Exercise-Book..(Blackie) 1/0 
Allardyce (Paul), “Stops,” or How to Punctuate i 10 
Buckley (Arabella B.), Casseil’s “Eyes and No Eyes” Series: Book V., 
Trees and Shrubs (Cassell) 0/6 
Buckley (Arabella B.), Cassell’s “ Eyes and No Eyes” Series: Book VL., 
Insect Life ( Cassell) 0/6 
Thomson (C. Linklater), A First History of England, Part II. 
(Horace Marshali) net 1/6 
Brink (Bernhard Ten) and Kluge (Friedrich), The Language and Metre of 
Chaucer (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Baron (Reginald R. N.), French Prose Composition (Methuen) 2/6 
Rubie (A. E.), edited by, The Gospel According to St. Mark ....(Methuen) 1(6 
Ciceronis (Tulli), Rhetorica I. De Oratore (Clarendon Press) 3/0 
TRUEIEEID, TUNE Be 5 oc ccc ccccc cece ccvssesccccccesescees (Clarendon Press) 3/6 
Hadley (H. E.), Practical Exercises in Magnetism and Electricity 
(Macmillan) 2/6 
Everett (J. D.), Illustrations of the C. G. 8. System of Units..(Macmillan) 5/0 
Lindsey (J. S.), Problems and Exercises in English History. Book G. 
1683-1832 a kek Veewaeceeser pe On Roce uhaeankepecdie.s5e epee (Heffer) net 2/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Long (William J.), Beasts of the Field i 7/6 
Long (William J.), Fowls of the Air i 1/6 
Zelkala-Sa, Retold by, Old Indian Legends........ i 3/6 
Israfel, A Little Beast-Book (Unicorn Press) net 2/6 
Miles (Eustace H.), Failures of Vegetarianism (Sonnenschien) 3/0 
The Liberal Magazine, Vol. IX. .(Liberal Publication Department) 50 
Briggs (Le Baron Russell), School, Cc ‘ollege, and Character (Gay & Bird) net 4/0 
Whiteway (A. R.), Recent Object-Lessons in Penal Science (Sonnenschein) 
Castlemon (Harry), Floating Treasure ................. 0.00005 ....(Coates) 
Shand (Alexander Innes), Shooting (Dent) net 7/6 
Herrick (Francis Hobart), The Home Life of Wild Birds (Putnam’s) 
Ward (H. Snowden), arranged by, An Index of Standard Photograms 
The Photogram Ltd.) 
JUVENILE. 
Ellis (Edward 8.), War Chief Series: No. 3, Red Eagle 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Dickens (Charles), David Copperfield ........(Chapman & Hall, & Frowde) 
Dickens (Charles), Nicholas Nickleby (Chapman & Hall, & Frowde) 
Wallace (William). E lited by, Poetical Works of Robert Burns (Chambers) 6) 
Willing’s Press Guide, 1 (Willing) 
Stevenson (Robert Louis), The Master of Ballantrae . (Cassell) 
Bunyan (John), The Pilgrim's Progress. 2 Vols. ............ (Newnes) net 
Banks, (Mrs. J. Linneus), The Manchester Man ............. ...(Newnes) 
Thackeray (William Make —«. The Virginians (Macmillan) 
Carter (A. C. R.), compiled by, The Year's Art 1902 i 
Moliére (J. B. Poquelin), Les Fourberies de Scapin (Dent) net 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


(Coates) 








